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SMUGGLING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE SCOTTISH TOBACCO TRADE 


by T. C. Barxer* 


Tue existence of a customs duty several times the prime cost of a commodity 
makes smuggling a temptation difficult to resist, particularly when there is 
very little chance of the fraud’s detection and a steady demand for the com- 
modity in question, despite the high duty. This was the position that con- 
fronted the British tobacco merchant in the early eighteenth century. 

The general practice was for the colonial planter to consign his tobacco to 
a merchant, usually in London. This merchant sold it on a commission basis, 
using the profit, after he had deducted his own share, to purchase goods 
ordered by the planter.’ The planter’s gain from the transaction depended 
upon the price the British merchant could obtain for his tobacco; the mer- 
chant’s profit depended both on the selling price, on which his percentage 
was based, and upon the mark up on the goods he exported. In 1720 sweet- 
scented tobacco sold in London for between tenpence halfpenny and eleven- 
pence halfpenny per pound, according to its quality. Of this, the duty 
amounted to just over fivepence, the precise figure depending upon the 


*T. C. Barker, M.A. COxon.), Ph.D. (Manchester), is Assistant Lecturer in Economic History 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science, University of London; and was lately 
Research Fellow in Economic History at the University of Aberdeen. 

1John Spencer Bassett, “The Relation between the Virginia Planter and the London Merchant,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1901 (Washington, D. C., 
1902), I, 559. 
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rebate for prompt payment.” From the remaining sixpence or so, one penny 
had to be deducted for freight rates.* Twopence went to the planter* but, 
as this payment was made in goods on which the merchant made a sub- 
stantial profit, perhaps three-farthings—the estimate of Micajah Perry, a 
leading merchant trading with Virginia — would be nearer the mark.’ This 
left the merchant with fourpence or less and after paying his own expenses, 
he probably retained between twopence and threepence. He thus stood to 
treble his earnings if he could contrive to evade the customs duty. 

The most straightforward method of smuggling and the one usually 
understood by the term — the running of goods into some bay or creek*°— 
did not, however, yield such large returns as might be supposed. The crews 
expected to be well paid for their services, transport costs from the remote 
place of landing to the more central place of sale were likely to be high, 
and, if the tobacco was known to have been smuggled, it could not expect 
to fetch such a good price as that legally imported. 

There was, however, another means of evading the duty. This went on 
in the ports themselves with the connivance of the lower ranks of the cus- 
toms service and consisted of underweighing the incoming hogsheads so 
that a portion of each cargo entered the country duty-free. Although bribes 
to the customs men were substantial, there was little other expenditure 
involved and, since legal and smuggled tobacco in this case all went through 
the normal channels of trade, there was no question of selling at a lower 
price. Moreover, reéxport was of great importance; in the early 1720's, 
some two-thirds of the 40,000 hogsheads imported into London were sent 





2Journals of the House of Commons, XX, 102, evidence of Micajah Perry, January 24, 1722/3. 
Elevenpence, wrote Robert Carter to Thomas Evans on tember 19, 1720, was “a living price, 
and truly to have less will make but poor doing with us.” Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727: 
The Commercial Interests of a Virginia Gentleman, ed. Louis B. Wright (San Marino, California, 
1940), p. 48. The duty on tobacco, twopence in 1660, was increased to fivepence in 1685, six- 
pence in 1697, and six and one-third pence in 1704. From this there was a discount of one penny 
or more for payment within certain specified times. 

3Journals of the House of Commons, XX, 103, evidence of Micajah Perry, January 24, 1722/3; 
Letters of Robert Carter, pp. 10, 20, 31, 95. For higher freight charges in time of war, see post 

. 391. 
. +Journals of the House of Commons, XX, 103, evidence of John Pratt, a Virginia merchant, 
January 24, 1722/3. 

5Ibid., evidence of Micajah Perry. William Stout, a merchant at Lancaster, England, stated in 
his Autobiography (ed. J. Harland, London, 1851, p. 26) that in 1689, twenty shillings’ worth of 
English goods would purchase a hogshead of tobacco. Its price on board ship at Lancaster was 
tw ce and two and one-eighth pence per pound in 1706 and 1707 n ively (ibid., pp. 74-75). 

6For examples of the running trade in northwestern England, based on the port “ta of the 
region, see R. C. Jarvis, “Illicit Trade with the Isle of Man, 1671-1765,” Proceedings of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, LVIII (1945-1946), 245-267; “Some Records of 
the Port of Lancaster,” ibid., 138-147. 
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abroad.’ This traffic had to pass through the ports and gave opportunities 
for further frauds by overweighing outgoing hogsheads and claiming un- 
warranted drawbacks. 

Several examples of frauds of this kind at the port of London were brought 
to light in the course of an official investigation in 1733. A merchant of more 
than twenty years’ standing in the tobacco trade testified that for their 
assistance the two landwaiters usually received a guinea per hogshead and 
ten guineas per ship.* This was a strong inducement to the lesser customs 
officials, especially as the extent of the trafic in tobacco was by then so great 
that constant supervision by their superior officers was out of the question. 
It was precisely this kind of smuggling that Robert Walpole sought to check 
by extending to the tobacco trade the system of bonded warehouses,’ a change 
already applied with success to tea, coffee, and cocoa. His case for the Bill 
rested solely on the grounds that it would greatly benefit the Treasury, by 
making evasion of duty the more difficult; in his speech he gave various in- 
stances of smuggling at the ports to support his argument. The vigour of 
the merchants’ successful opposition was a clear indication of what such 
closer supervision would have cost them. Everyone knew that irregularities 
were rife, and even Perry, leader of the tobacco interest, was obliged to 
admit in the Commons that “there are too many frauds committed in that 
branch of trade as well as in every other branch of the public revenue.” 
Unfortunately, the secrecy, which inevitably surrounded these clandestine 
activities, has concealed them from subsequent historians as well as from 
contemporary investigators. 

Events in Scotland, however, shed a revealing light upon this dark corner 
of economic history. Immediately after the Union there was no love lost 
between the two countries. The Scots were most reluctant to adopt the 
English customs systems, while the English, for their part, were always on 
the lookout for illegalities north of the border. This gave rise to much official 
correspondence as well as to debates in the House of Commons, and, in 
consequence, more evidence is available about smuggling on the Clyde 
than about similar illicit dealings in England. Moreover, there were extraor- 





7Journals of the House of Commons, XX, 103, evidence of Micajah Perry. 

8The Report from the Committee of the House of Commons —— to Enquire into the 
Frauds and Abuses in the Customs to the Prejudice of Trade and Diminution of the Revenue 
(London, 1733), pp. 40-41. 

9Walpole also proposed bonded warehouses for wine. The Bill relating to tobacco was, however, 
introduced first, and it was on tobacco that the issue was fought. 

10Norris A. Brisco, The Economic Policy of Walpole (New York, 1907), pp. 107-117; Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary Hi , VIII, cols. 1269 et | (based on the Orford Papers); Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Diary of Viscount Percival, I (1730-1733), 342-343, 347-361. 
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dinary laxities in the Scottish customs service, even by eighteenth-century 
standards, and all the tricks of the smugglers’ trade were developed to a 
high pitch of efficiency. A brief survey of the frauds in the Scottish tobacco 
trade, therefore, not only suggests one of the reasons for the Scots’ notable 
success in this particular branch of commerce but also illustrates what was 
happening elsewhere. It provides an instructive case study. 


II 


The Scots, previously accustomed to deal chiefly with countries in north- 
ern and western Europe from ports on their east coast, started to venture 
occasional cargoes across the Atlantic during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. In 1656 an English envoy reported that Glasgow merchants had 
freighted ships “as far as the Barbadoes; but the losse they . . . sustayned by 
reason of theyr goeing out and comeing home late every yeare . . . made 
them discontinue going thither any more.”"’ After the Restoration, however, 
profitable voyages were made with increasing frequency, Scottish exporters 
being assisted on the other side of the Atlantic by those of their fellow 
countrymen who had been transported after Dunbar and Worcester, and 
by others who had emigrated voluntarily. Moreover, the ready market in 
America for coarser goods, produced more cheaply in Scotland than in 
England, gave the Scots an advantage over their southern neighbours.” So, 
too, did the sea passage; according to Defoe, “take the Weather to happen in 
its usual Manner,” vessels from the Clyde were a month or six weeks quicker 
on the round voyage than ships from London,” where, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, two-thirds of the English trade in tobacco was con- 
centrated.* This gain was even greater in wartime, when the English 
Channel was infested by privateers and the Londen vessels had to wait to 
be marshalled into convoys before running the gauntlet.” 

The English, realizing these advantages only too well, took steps to debar 
the Scots from this promising transatlantic traffic. Exclusion from the 

11Report of Thomas Tucker upon the Settlement of the Revenues of the Excise and Customs in 


Scotland 1656, Miscellany of the Scottish Burgh Records Society (Edinburgh, 1881), p. 26. 

12Theodora Keith, “Scottish Trade with the Plantations before 1707,” Scottish Historical Review, 
VI (1908-1909), 37. 

13Daniel Defoe, A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain, ed. G. D. H. Cole (London, 
1927), II, 749. 

14Report of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, December 16, 1703, in Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 1702-1704, p. 316. 

15Defoe, A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain, Il, 749; Journals of the House of 
Commons, X, 707, November 19, 1692; G. N. Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the War Against 
French Trade, 1688-1697 (Manchester, 1923), pp. 123-128. 
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privileges of the Navigation Code not only prevented them from becoming 
merchants and agents in the Plantations but also obliged them to send their 
goods in English ships, which had to put in at an English port on every 
voyage."® These deliberate handicaps did not, however, prevent a small but 
growing traffic from developing between the Clyde and the English planta- 
tions; both Port Glasgow and the Broomilaw quay in Glasgow itself date from 
the 1660's.” Part of this commerce was conducted legally within the frame- 
work of the Navigation Code, Whitehaven usually serving as the most 
convenient port of call in England.” Side by side with these legal voyages, 
however, there grew up what has been aptly called “a lively illicit trade.”” 
From the Scottish point of view, this was a natural reaction. The Scots were 
indignant at being treated like foreigners for trading purposes, while still 
retaining their rights as naturalized subjects of the king of England. They 
ignored the English Navigation Laws more and more, and in 1681 gave 
clear notice of their own economic aspirations by embarking upon a policy 
of protection. The outbreak of war with France in 1689 tipped the scales 
more in their favour. Press gangs depleted the crews engaged in the Planta- 
tion trade from London, and the privateering activities of Jean Bart and 
his associates made convoys essential; these “lamed and limited the merchant 
sailings” up and down the English Channel.” Freight rates from London 
to the James River rose sharply: in 1690 one of the Virginia planters com- 
plained that they had risen to £14£16 per ton “& not to bee had neither att 
these rates.”*" Here was a golden opportunity for the Scots to make the best 
use of their comparative immunity from French attack, and there is evidence 





1612 Carolus II, chapter XVIII, sections i, xviii; 13 & 14 Carolus II, chapter XI, section iii; 15 
Carolus II, chapter VII, sections vi, viii. The last mentioned Act permitted the Scots to export direct 
to the colonies servants, horses, and victuals. A concession of greater importance was made in the 
following year when Charles II permitted John Brown, who had set up sugar works in Scotland, to 
trade directly with the Plantations with four Scottish ships. In 1669 licenses were granted for two 
Scottish ships to sail direct to New York, Theodora Keith, Commercial Relations of England & 
Scotland 1603-1707 (Cambridge, 1910) pp. 115-117. 

17George Eyre-Todd, History of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1934), Il, 334-335. 

18British Museum, 816m.14/13. The Case of the Merchants Trading in Tobacco at Whitehaven 
in the County of Cumberland (London, n.d.), p. 1. In the year ending November 1700, 
1,319,356 ds of tobacco, valued at £22,000 sterling, were im into Scoland from England. 
Daniel oe, The Hi of the Union of Great Britain (Edinburgh, 1709), section headed 
“Abstract of Proceedings of the Treaty of Union,” p. 130. 

19Theodore Keith, Scottish Historical Review, V1, 37; Jacob M. Price, “The Rise of Glasgow in 
the Chesapeake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XI (1954), 
183n. 

20G. N. Clark, Dutch Alliance, p. 125: John Ehrman, The Navy in the War of William III, 
1689-1697: Its State and Direction (Cambridge, 1953), Pp: 114, 302. 

21Letters of William Byrd, First,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXVI (1918), 
132, 133; XXVII C1919) 285. 
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that these war years saw a considerable increase in sailings direct from the 
Clyde to the Plantations. In 1694 certain inhabitants of the coastal regions 
of Virginia, Maryland, and the Delaware River, described as “Scotchmen 
and others,” were said to have amassed considerable stocks of tobacco ready 
to be put on board ship clandestinely “in some obscure creek 40 or 50 miles 
distante from the Collector’s office.” A year later it was confirmed from 
Maryland that “they send tobacco to Scotland (having many Scotchmen 
living and trading among them).”” Between April 1695 and December 
1696 more than twenty vessels, most of them belonging to Scottish ports, 
were sailing between the Clyde and the Plantations,™ and in the following 
year the English Parliament passed a measure which, among other things, 
sought to restrain “Scotch Men and others in the Plantation Trade” from 
making use of false certificates of cargo.” In the years preceding the Union, 
therefore, self-interest and conscious policy had driven the Scottish mer- 
chants to break the law of England persistently in order to make sure of 
sharing with the English in the profits of the rapidly expanding colonial trade. 


Ii 


When the Union was in immediate prospect, these same merchants hur- 
ried to make the most of the different rates of duty then prevailing in the 
two countries. There was a rush to import tobacco into Scotland, at the 
existing Scottish duty of less than threepence per pound,” so that it could 
be sold after the Union as if the higher English rate had been paid. Accord- 
ing to Defoe, certainly 6,000 hogsheads and possibly twice that amount were 
shipped into Scotland just before May 1, 1707, when the treaty came into 
force.” Assuming that each hogshead weighed 750 pounds, this represented 
a possible gain at the expense of the Treasury of at least £37,500 and at 
most £75,000; an appreciable windfall to a country, so poor at the end of 
the seventeenth century that it had been hard pressed to scrape together 
£200,000 to develop its own industries and could not raise £170,000 for 
the Darien Scheme, a colonial gamble on which everything had been staked.” 





22Theodora Keith, Scottish Historical Review, VI, 39. 

23]bid., p. 38. 

24Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 1695-1697, p. 464. 
This gives the names of and details concerning the ships in question. 

257 & 8 Gulielmus III, chapter XXII, section x. 

26For the Scottish rates of duty, see Theodora Keith, “The Economic Causes for the Scottish 
Union,” English Historical Review, ot C1909), 53. 

27Defoe, History of the Union, A ix, pp. 1-2. 

28W. R. Scott, i & Fiscal Policy of Scothand before the Union,” Scottish Historical Review, I 
(1903-1904), 182. 
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Having found over a period of half a century or so that the circumven- 
tion of the English customs system was to their benefit, the Scottish traders 
were loath to discard this formula for success once the Treaty of Union had 
been signed. As the Whitehaven merchants put it, probably not long after- 
wards, “an Evil that was apprehended to be only Temporary [the importa- 
tion of tobacco immediately before the Union] raised such Emulation and 
gave such Encouragement to others to attempt greater Frauds, as laid the 
Foundation of that enormous Running-Trade, which every honest Trader 
is now so sensible of.””’ In this large-scale smuggling, the weak organization 
of the Scottish customs service greatly helped the Clyde tobacco interest. 

At the time of the Union the customs in Scotland were still being farmed, 
a practice that had been discontinued in England in 1671.% When five 
English customs officials were sent to Scotland just before the Union to 
instruct the officers there in English rates and measures, they not only found 
a wholesale “confusion of Method and Remissness of Practice”™ but also 
discovered that the customs men worked hand in glove with the merchants. 
So much was this the case, in fact, that Defoe, who wanted to obtain some 
Scottish customs figures for his History of the Union, came to the conclusion 
that the returns were meaningless, for “the Tacksmen of the Customs in 
Scotland usually compounded with the Merchants and reduced the said 
Customs to what sum they pleased.”** When the English sought to introduce 
the higher rates of duty already levied south of the border, therefore, the 
Scots were able to make the most of a customs service which, despite the 
newly created Commission at Edinburgh and the handful of English officers, 
necessarily depended for its operation chiefly upon Scots brought up in the 
compromising tax-farming tradition. 

No time was lost. A few weeks after the Union came into force, one of 
the Scottish Commissioners of Customs reported that three vessels had 
unloaded their cargoes without paying duty. Customs men were aboard 
two of them at the time but had turned a blind eye to these irregularities 
and absconded afterwards.* Other officials granted rebates of duty upon 
damaged tobacco for greater amounts than were actually unsaleable: in three 
vessels entering the Clyde soon after the Union, for example, twenty per- 


29The Case of the Merchants . . . at Whitehaven, p. 2. 

SXElizabeth Evelynola Hoon, The Organization of the English Customs Systems, 1696-1786 
(New York, 1938), p. 7; Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Holland, The King’s Customs (2 vols., 
London, 1908-1910), I, 102, et seq. 

31Defoe, History of the Union, Testtaite: Pp: 9. 

32Ibid., p. 37. 

33Public Record Office, London (hereafter P.R.O.), Treasury Papers, T1/102/76. Sir Robert 
Dixon’s Report concerning Frauds on the Clyde, July 22, 1707. 
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cent of the tobacco aboard was declared to be damaged.* Although this 
particular abuse later became less extensive, in 1710 the Whitehaven mer- 
chants, claiming that the tobacco trade at Port Glasgow had grown by about 
the same amount as their own had diminished, considered this to be because 
of “unreasonable allowances on Tobacco, which . . . the Officers of the 
Customs make the Merchants there in respect of the damage thereon.”™ 
Eight years after the Union, it was reported that: 


there is certainly an Uncommon Confederacy between the Officers and Traders 
in the matter of giving Certificates of the payment of the Duty. . . . The Inferior officers 
have been so admitted by recommendation without merit and are generally speaking so 
poor, so ignorant and most of them of such ill character that they are more easily 
debauched from their duty than ordinarily. . . . The Officers put in on the first hurry 

. . are not generally speaking qualifyed for the securing and improving of the duty, 
tho’ perhaps at first it was impossible to be better supplyed. 


The writer also had something to say about the unfavourable atmosphere 
in which these men were attempting to collect their duties: “The people 
have an aversion to the officers as if they were thieves and upon all occasions 
assist against them. . . . The officers who are placed where there are in- 
habitants, and who are vassals to the laird, connive at frauds and dare not 
act against him or his dependants.” 

Little support was given by the magistrates, who were “deficient in their 
duty” and had not yet “arrived to have influence enough upon the people 
to awe them from the work of running goods.”* This extreme reluctance 
to convict smugglers permeated the whole of the Scottish legal system. The 
Scottish Court of Exchequer had always gone against the interest of the 
Crown, so it was said, “especially since James the 1st left Scotland, either 
for the sake of some consideration given for afinity, or to help a neighbour, 
the people of this country never losing a sheepe for an half penny worth 
of Tarr, never failing to stand by one another, if in blood, and neighbours 


seldome faile neighbours.”*” 





4P.R.O., 11/121/394. Letter from Customs House, London, to the Lord High Treasurer, 
November 17, 1709. 
35P.R.O. 11/121/10. Report of the Commissioners of Customs (London) on Complaints of the 
Whitehaven Merchants, March 22, 1709/10. Larger allowances were paid for damaged tobacco 
in England, however, than the Whitehaven petition suggested. In 1709, for instance, William 
Stout of Lancaster remarked upon very good allowances, 10 pounds for each pound damaged, 100 
ds for 20 pounds, and 200 pounds for 100 pounds, in all equivalent to a reduction of one 
halipenny per pound in the duty. Stout, Autobiography, p. 80. 
.R.O., 11/185/63. Paper headed “Customs, Scotland,” probably c. 1714. 
37P.R.O., r1/105/8. Letter from Alexander Rigby, Edinburgh, to the Commissioners of Customs 
(London), January 8, 1707/8. 
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One method of cheating the Treasury was to claim unwarranted draw- 
backs of duty on tobacco exported. The customs officers may have connived 
at this, too, for on one occasion three separate claims were made on the same 
day in the name of the Janet of Greenock. When asked whether these were, 
in fact, three returns for one and the same vessel, the officers held to their 
story and reasserted that three vessels of the same name and burden and 
carrying exactly the same size of crew, left the Clyde on the very same day.* 
More frequently, however, the drawback was obtained, not on phantom 
ships, but on genuine cargoes which were put ashore on the Scottish or 
English coast after having been declared for export. No less than 500,000 
pounds of tobacco were shipped from Scotland to Ireland, for which des: 
tination drawback could then be obtained, in the year ending Michaelmas 
1709,” and when this particular loophole was closed in that year, the Isle 
of Man suddenly found favour with Scottish tobacco exporters. Only 25,000 
pounds had been consigned there from May 1, 1707, until March 25, 1710; 
but between March 25, 1710, and the following Michaelmas, more than 
76,000 pounds were sent. 

Little is heard about frauds north of the border for some years after 1710. 
This is not to say that they did not occur, but rather that, apparently, they 
were not exposed in public; smuggling seems to have become so well 
organized that few suspicions were aroused outside the circles of those who 
were immediately interested. But in this field of endeavour efficiency de- 
feats its own end. 

In the years 1718-1721 the Scots appear to have made a determined 
effort to increase their share of the Plantations trade. In the autumn of 
1720 Robert Carter wrote to a merchant in England that tobacco crops 
were “pretty large and very good,” and forecasts such as this seem to have 
attracted an extraordinary large amount of shipping to Virginia in the fol- 
lowing spring. “We have a swarm of ships in all our rivers,” Carter then 
wrote. “It’s impossible, I think, they should all find tobacco.”"* The Scots 
offered up to threepence halfpenny per pound for their cargoes, in cash and 


38P.R.O. 11/121/39A. 

39] bid. 

408 Annae, chapter XIII, sections xviii, xix. 

4IP.R.O., T1/127/2. Commissioners of Customs (Edinburgh) to Lowndes, December 8, 1710. 
The Isle of Man continued to be a smugglers’ rendezvous outside the British Customs system 
until the fiscal rights were bought from the Duke of Athol in 1765. 5 Georgius III, chapter 
XXVI; Hoon, English Customs System, p. 170. See also Jarvis, “Illicit Trade with the Isle of Man.” 

*2L etters of Robert Carter, p. 56. 

Letters of Robert Carter, pp. 95-96. 
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bills as well as in goods.“ This was, as we have already noticed, appreciably 
more than the English had been in the habit of paying, and, as a result, 
Scottish vessels returned home fully laden, while the English ships came 
back half empty. Yet, despite paying these higher prices, the Scots were still 
able to undersell the English even in the London market; some Scottish 
tobacco was sold there for sixpence per pound, little more than the dis- 
counted duty itself. This information was given in the course of evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons, set up in response to an 

protests from the English tobacco interests who complained bitterly of loss 
of business.” In their defence, the Scots claimed that only one person 
had sold tobacco at sixpence per pound, and he had since filed his bank- 
ruptcy. Such advantages as they possessed were gained in fair trade: lower 
costs in Scotland enabled them to freight their outgoing vessels more cheaply. 

But the English tobacco merchants insisted that widespread evasion of 
duty was occurring on the Clyde and were, one suspects, well versed in how 
these frauds were carried out. According to a trader on the Rappahannock 
River, the Scots offered an additional two shillings and sixpence for every 
hogshead weighing over 500 pounds. The significance of this was brought 
out by another witness: “The North Britons put from 900 |b. weight to 
1,100 lb. weight in some Hogsheads and in others but 600 Ib. weight; and 
. .. they load the heavy Hogsheads first . . . a Cask that contains 1,100 |b. 
weight is no larger than a Cask that contains 400 |b. weight; . . . the differ- 
ence in Weight is occasioned by the screwing and prizing of them.” These 
heavier hogsheads paid the same freight charge. They also had another 
and greater advantage; as the Liverpool merchants had pointed out in their 
petition against cheap Scottish tobacco, there was “a collusive Method used 
in Glasgow, on weighing their Tobacco there at Importation.” 

The extent of this collusion was outlined by Humphrey Brent, one of 
the Scottish Commissioners of Customs, who had been sent to conduct a 
special enquiry at the Clyde ports in June and July 1722 in response to 
the English merchants’ complaints. He discovered from the books that, in 





“4Journals of the House of Commons, XX, 103, evidence of Abraham Barnes, trader on the 
Rappahannock River, and John Pratt, Virginia merchant. Glasgow bills were only reluctantly 
accepted by the planters. See, e.g. Letters of Robert Carter, p. 52. 


ournals of the House of Commons, XX, 102-105, upon which the next two paragraphs are 
based unless otherwise stated. Captain John King informed the committee that imports of tobacco 
into Bristol had dwindled from 8,940 hogsheads in 1718 to “6,000 or thereabouts” in 1722 
(p. 104). At Liverpool, Sir Thomas Johnson, the leading tobacco merchant at the port in his day, 
became heavily indebted about this time. See A. C. Wardle, “Sir Thomas Johnson, His Impecuni- 
osity and Death,” Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, XC (1938), 181-194. 
“Journals of the House of Commons, XIX, 710, January 13, 1721/2. 
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1720, duty had been paid on 2,983,112 pounds of tobacco and drawback 
granted on 4,079,161 pounds, an excess of 1,096,049 pounds. In 1721, 
5,166,338 pounds had been imported. Of this, 4,245,767 pounds had been 
taken on to Glasgow where export permits were granted for 5,673,996 
pounds, an excess of 1,428,229 pounds. Examination of particular cargoes 
confirmed that hogsheads incoming were underweighed and those outgoing 
overweighed. Another line of enquiry, the coastal accounts, revealed that 
in the three years and three months from September 29, 1718, until 
December 25, 1721, 3,911,445 pounds of tobacco had been carried coast- 
wise from Scotland to England. The duty on this should have been 
£82,684:19:234. But, so far as Brent could ascertain, over a period of five 
years and eight months, from May 1, 1716, until March 25, 1722, only 
£1,351:6:3% had been paid, the duty on only 108,105 pounds. 

The Glasgow merchants did their best to rebut these incriminating 
revelations.” It was misleading, they contended, to consider imports and 
exports for any one year. Much of the tobacco exported in 1720, for in- 
stance, had arrived in 1719. Glasgow only ranked as a quay or wharf for 
customs purposes and had no Collector but only a junior officer to issue 
permits. The permit books, they agreed, had “never been kep’d in any regular 
form” and, in any case, their servants obtained permits for a ship's entire 
cargo, even though their own interest might be but a part of it; in this way 
the same figures came to be repeated. 

These were lame excuses and a General Survey of the entire Scottish 
customs system was ordered. When this took place in the summer of 1723, 
the full extent of the frauds was incontrovertibly laid bare.“ The three 
General Surveyors found “a Disposition in the Merchants to give con- 
siderable Bribes.” Dirt and stones were mixed with damaged tobacco so that 
a larger amount of compensation could be claimed, and on at least one 
occasion a weight of 56 pounds had been placed on the wrong side of the 
scales. When tobacco for export was ready to be carried down river from 
Glasgow in lighters, it was the practice to weigh only “one or two of the 
most weighty Hogsheads from among forty or fifty . . . taking the weights 
of the rest for granted from the Merchants’ Invoice.” Incoming tobacco, 
on the other hand, was underweighed: 





47British Museum, 816m. 14/16. Answers by the Merchants of Glasgow to the Report of 


Humphrey Brent Esq. 
48P.R.O., T1/250/9. Report of the General Surveyors to the Lords of the Treasury. The General 


Survey began in June 1723 and the report was dated July 13, 1724. 
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When a Hogshead was put into the Scale, a sufficient quantity of weight was not put 
into the opposite Scale by the Weighing Porters, who, to supply the Want thereof, 
prest upon the Scaleropes to poize the Hogsheads and then counted to the Landwaiters 
a less number of pounds than the real Weight, and the Landwaiters connived at this 
fraudulent Practice, turning their Backs to avoid seeing the scales, thereby giving 
Opportunity to the Weighers falsely to call the Weight. . . . 

At Port Glasgow it was the Practice in Order to carry on their Frauds more securely 
to weigh Tobacco in a close yard out of the publick view. . .. 

In the Discharge of Tobacco Ships at Port Glasgow, a great number of Hogsheads 
were brought on shoar and the Light and Heavy Hogsheads separated in different 
Ranges in the said Close, where, to cover their Frauds and prevent being detected by 
Mr. David Graham, the Inspector of Tobacco, they weighed in his Presence only the 
light Hogsheads and afterwards, in his absence, carrying on their Work, removed some 
of the heavy Hogsheads putting light ones in their Places and to compleat the Account 
of the Number of Hogsheads in the Landwaiter’s Books, any person managing these 
Frauds would take such light ones as had before been weighed and put them again 
into the scale. . . . 

At Greenock . . . the Merchants would frequently stop weighing Tobacco whilst the 
said Inspector was present, waiting his Return to Port Glasgow before they would go 
on with their Business . . . and we cannot but observe that the said Inspector's leaving 
the Port and absenting himself from his Duty, as we have been inform’d he frequently 
did, was an Encouragement to the Frauds. 


IV 


Defoe commented on these profitable activities on the Clyde very soon 
after their exposure. He wrote: “The Glasgow Merchants have of late 
suffer’d some Scandal in this Branch of Trade, as if they were addicted to 
the Sin of Smuggling; as to that, if others, for want of Opportunity, are not 
in Capacity to do the same, let those who are not guilty, or would not, if 
they had Room for it, throw the first Stone at them; for my Part, I accuse 
none of them.”“’ The writer was, no doubt, well-informed about the extent 
of this kind of smuggling elsewhere, particularly in London. What might a 
close scrutiny of the tobacco trade on the Thames have revealed if it had 
been conducted with the same vigour as the General Survey on the Clyde? 
The Parliamentary investigation of 1733 was, by comparison, weak in the 
extreme; indeed, it was suggested at the time that the committee of enquiry 
was only set up as a temporary embarrassment to the Government.” Most 





49Defoe, Tour, II, 746. Mr. Jacob M. Price in his valuable article on “The Rise of Glasgow in 
the Chesapeake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775” (W. & M. Quart., 3rd ser., XI, 186) —the most 
comprehensive survey of the subject up to the Revolution — has reached the conclusion that the 
lengcunge effects of the detection of these frauds cannot be evaluated. 
Delafaye to the Earl of Waldegrave, April 26, 1733, printed in William Coxe, Memoirs of the 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (London, 1798), III, 133-134. 
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of the evidence it heard had already been collected by Walpole before his 
ill-fated Bill,” and no action was taken as a result of its findings. The English 
tobacco merchants were, apparently, strong enough to defend themselves 
against prying eyes; the Scots were not. 

The general impression left by these glimpses of organized smuggling 
in the ports is in accord with the views of those writers who have recently 
published their research upon customs evasion in earlier periods.” If this 
general impression is correct, then a further tentative suggestion seems pos- 
sible. Since the legal and smuggled tobaccos were all sold as if the duty 
had been paid, the gain at the expense of the Treasury was not passed on to 
the consumer. As an observer at the time of the English tobacco interest’s 
triumph in 1733 remarked: “the buyers pay the same price .. . as if... 
every pound . . . had paid the full dutys; and why part of the revenue, which 
the people actually pay, should be diverted from the service of the publick 
to enrich a parcel of knaves, is what cannot be accounted for.”** Here was 
a source of capital that could well have been of considerable importance, par- 
ticularly to those who were just securing a foothold in the trade. To the 
Scots, notoriously short of capital, the unintended contribution of the 
Treasury may have been of no small moment, an unexpected advantage 
bestowed by the Union. Although the English merchants may not have 
inherited quite such a thoroughgoing smuggling tradition or such an ill- 
organized customs system, they had similar opportunities to avoid paying 
the high duty: hogsheads of varying weights went in and out of London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool as well as in and out of Port Glasgow and Greenock, 
and the customs men, as we know, were not above taking bribes. To what 
extent did the high tobacco duty, in practice, act as a stimulus to the trade 
throughout Britain? 





51Delafaye to the Earl of Waldegrave, April 26, 1733, printed in William Coxe, Memoirs of the 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (London, 1798), III, 134. 

52G. D. Ramsay, “The Smugglers’ Trade: A Neglected Aspect of English Commercial Develop- 
ment,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., II (1952), 131-157; N. J. Williams, 
“Francis Shaxton and the Elizabethan Port Books,” English Historical Review, LXVI (1951), 
387-395. 

53Delafaye to the Earl of Waldegrave, June 18, 1733, in Coxe, Memoirs of . . . Sir Robert 
Walpole, III, 134. 
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Unpousrepty Samuel Hazard,! a Philadelphia merchant, told his son Ebenezer of 
the ravaged western parts of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina he had seen on 
a trip in 1755.2 But Ebenezer Hazard* (1744/5-1817) did not himself see any part 
of Virginia until the Revolution. After graduating at the College of New Jersey,* 
now Princeton, Hazard spent ten years in New York in a bookseller’s shop. He veas 
an eager patriot in the cause of Revolution and was appointed Postmaster of New 
York in 1775 when the royal postal system collapsed. Postmaster General Richard 
Bache appointed him Surveyor (i.e., Inspector) early in 1777. Hazard spent the first 
months of the year finding reliable riders and trustworthy postmasters for the route 
from Philadelphia to Falmouth (Portland, Maine). Inflation, the necessary drain of 
manpower to the army, and the occupation of much of the coast line and the better 
roads near the coast by the enemy made the task difficult, but a reliable communica- 
tion between the Continental Congress and the armies in the field was vitally neces- 
sary. In May Bache ordered Hazard to put the postal service from Philadelphia to 
Savannah in good order. “Mr. Hazard is now gone southward,” John Adams wrote 
to Thomas Jefferson, “in the character of surveyor of the post office, and I hope will 
have as good success as he lately had, eastward, where he put the office into very 
good order.”» 

Hazard kept a two-volume account of itis two trips to the South. He went from 
Philadelphia to Edenton, North Carolina, and returned between May 15 and July 8, 
and from Philadelphia to Savannah between October 8, 1777, and March 5, 1778. 
The volumes were presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1945 by 
Mr. Spencer Hazard and are now a part of that Society's manuscript collection.® 





*Mr. Shelley is Librarian of the Maryland Historical Society and Editor of the Maryland 
Historical Magazine. 

1The elder Hazard (1714-1758) was a prominent Presbyterian layman and served as a Princeton 
trustee from 1746 to 1757. 

2Hazard to Thomas Pownall, January 14, 1756, Hazard Letter Book, Princeton University Library. 
His trip covered 1,800 miles on the y Heng Of the effects of the French and Indian War he 
wrote in part, “I saw great numbers of houses left desolate, fields of corn destroyed, and both 
going out and returning home I met droves of people who had fled from their habitations travelling 
with what little effects they could take with them to seek safety elsewhere.” 

3There is no biography of Hazard, but an account of his life is available in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, VIII, 469-470. An essay by this writer which suggests his place in American 
history will appear in the William and Mary Quarterly. 

4A.B., 1762, A.M., 1765. 

5Julian P. Boyd (ed.), The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (Princeton, 1950- ), II, 20-22 (May 
26, 1777). See also Jefferson’s comment on the need of a good postal service, II, 18-20 (May 
17, 1777). 

6MS group number 1398, Guide to the Manuscript Collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1950). 
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No doubt Hazard intended the two volumes as a means of recalling observations 
that might later prove useful in the volume on American geography he was con- 
templating. Lacking time to write the volume on geography, he permitted his friend 
Jedidiah Morse to use the journals.’ While in Williamsburg, he may also have copied 
some of the Virginia documents that appeared eventually in his Historical Collections.® 

Hazard spent the next few years in New England as postal surveyor before his 
term as Postmaster General of the United States (1782-1789). He is not known to 
have returned to Virginia or the South until 1816, the year before his death, when 
he visited his son who had settled in Huntsville, Alabama. 

The three extracts printed here show Virginia in 1777 through the eyes of an ex- 
perienced traveller, eager to see and to understand. Hazard knew Philadelphia and 
New York intimately. He had seen New England, and he had spent a year (1770- 
1771) in England and Scotland.? Neither a severe nor an undiscriminating critic of 
Virginia, Hazard succeeded in understanding and describing the Old Dominion as 
it was in an opening year of the Revolution. The story speaks largely for itself. Raised 
letters have been brought down to the line; abbreviations and variant spellings have 
been allowed to stand as in the original. Names, places, and events have been identi- 
fied as seemed necessary and has been possible. Mr. John M. Hemphill, II, Mrs. 
Rutherfoord Goodwin, and Miss Mary Stephenson, of the Research Department, 
Colonial Williamsburg, generously and materially assisted with the identifications. 


I. ALEXANDRIA TO Epenton, Nortu Caroiina, May 22-JuNe 13, 1777 


[May] 22d. Left the Woodyard” & went to Alexandria the first Town, 
upon my Road, in Virginia: it is situated upon the Bank of Patowmack, a 
very large River which divides Maryland & Virginia, & is navigable for large 
Vessels above 200 Miles: At Alexandria it is 134 Miles wide: large Vessels 
can go as high as George Town about 10 Miles above Alexandria. The Wind 
was so high that my Horse could not be brought across the River before 
Evening. Lodged at Lomax’s midling House. Alexandria the County 
Town" of Fairfax is a small Town of about 20 years Standing, at which a 
large Trade has been carried on; it was encreasing very rapidly, before the 
Commencement of the present War, but is at a Stand now: the Houses are 
mostly wooden, & small, but there are here some Brick Buildings, the prin- 
cipal of which are an episcopal” & a presbyterian® Church, both which 





7Jedidiah Morse, American Universal Geography (Boston, 1793). 

8Two volumes, (Philadelphia, 1792-1794). 

9See Note 6. 

10Estate of Stephen West, near Upper Marlboro, Prince George’s County, Maryland. 
11Alexandria continued as the county seat until 1791 when the District of Columbia was laid out. 
12Christ Church, Alexandria, which had been completed in 1773. 

és 130]d Presbyterian Meeting House, which was begun in 1774 but not completed until after 

e War. 
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are large neat Buildings. Some Tories lately formed a Plan for burning 
Alexandria & murdering the Inhabitants, & then seizing a Gondalow which 
lies in the River & going with her to the Enemy; but their Plan was dis- 
covered, & they are now in Gaol here."* Genl. Washington’s Seat, called 
Mount Vernon, is about 8 Miles from Alexandria, & Lord Fairfax’s about 
90 but as they both lay out of my Road, I had not an Opportunity of seeing 
either of them. 

[May] 23d. Passed through Colchester, (a paltry Village in Fairfax 
County, situated on a small River called Occaquam) to Dumfries. The 
Tories who intended to destroy Alexandria are sent off today, in Irons, to 
Williamsburgh, to be tried. Two of them whose names are Wales & Hep- 
burn, are Men of some Property: — there are seven in all; — no Americans 
amongst them. Dumfries is the County Town of Prince William, a very 
small Place, of considerable Trade, situate on a small River or Creek called 
Quantico. Rode in Company with Mr. Carrol, a Priest who went to 
Canada last Year with the Commissioners from Congress, — a polite, sensible 
Gentleman.” Met with Col. Grayson’’ at Dumfries, & was introduced to 
Col. Mason” of Virginia who politely invited me to his House on my 
Return. There are at present 2000 North Carolina, & some Virginia Troops 
at Alexandria and George Town, on their Way to Camp. Most of them 
are under Inoculation. General Nash is with the No. Carolina Troops at 
Alexandria." The Road between that Place & Dumfries is hilly, & Parts 
of it, at Times, very muddy. The Co::ntry along the Post Road is in general 
very poor, & but thinly settled, which is the Case throughout all the southern 
States, except in the Towns. The large landed Estates possessed by the 
wealthy Farmers I believe are the Occasion of it. One Seton keeps the 
Tavern at Dumfries; an ill-furnished, dirty House; very little in or about 
it for either Man or Beast; I could not get even clean Sheets to sleep in, & 
the dirty ones were very ragged. 

[May] 24th. At Dumfries. This Town contains about 100 Houses & 600 
Inhabitants. The Court House is small, but a neat tasty Brick Building, 
rusticated with Stone. Col. Grayson has lately purchased a Hill at the Back 





14See Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), May 30, 1777. 

15“Greenway Court.” 

16Rev. John Carroll (1735-1815), future Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore. The Com- 
missioners were his cousin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Benjamin Franklin, and Samuel Chase. 

17William Grayson (1736-1790), soldier and statesman, for whom Grayson County is named. 

18George Mason (1725-1792), of “Gunston Hall.” 

19Brigadier General Francis Nash, who died of wounds received at Germantown, October 4, 1777. 
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of Dumfries, on which he intends to build; it commands a fine Prospect of 
the Town, Quantico & its Shores, Part of Patowmack, adjacent Fields, 
Woods, etc. There are a Number of Hessian Officers (taken at Trenton) 
Prisoners at Dumfries. The Alexandria Tories went from hence to 
Williamsburgh. 

[May] 25th. Left Dumfries, & went to Fredericksburgh. In my Way 
crossed Aquia & several other Creeks; these are low now & appear small, 
but I am informed a heavy Rain very suddenly raises them so much as to 
render them Impassable, & that the Post is frequently obstructed by them. 
Fredericksburgh is the Capital of Spotsylvania County, a neat small Town, 
pleasantly situated on the south Bank of the Rappahannock River, which 
is here about half a Quarter of a Mile in Width; from hence to the Mouth 
of the River, by Water, is 150 Miles; the Falls lie about 14% Miles above 
Fredericksburgh; the River is navigable only by Flats above the Town. 
Vessels carrying 7000 Bushels may go down to Port Royal, which lies 22 
Miles below it, & from thence to the Mouth of the River, it is navigable 
by Vessels of almost any Burthen. The Falls of Rappahannock, I am told, are 
small. The Houses in Fredericksburgh are built some of Wood & some of 
Brick, the former are the most numerous. The Town Spot is lower than 
the adjacent Country. The River here sometimes rises 18 Feet perpendicular. 
Lodged at Mr. Smith’s a good House formerly kept by General Weedon.” 

[May] 26th. At Fredericksburgh. Even this small Town affords a Proof 
of the Luxury & Extravagance of its Inhabitants, for a House has been 
erected by private Subscription, which is entirely devoted to Dissipation. 
It is of Brick (not elegant) & contains a Room for Dancing & two for Retire- 
ment and Cards. A Tomb Stone in the Church Yard has this Inscription 
“Joseph Gibson & his Posterity.” 

[May] 27th. Dined with Charles Dick Esqr.” He has near his House 
about % an Acre of Lucerne [alfalfa], which he informs me feeds 4 Horses & 
four Cows. It is sown in Drills at 3 Feet Distance from each other, & is cut 
nine Times in a Season. It was sown 20 Years ago. Mr. Dick has a small 
Vineyard. After Dinner went to view a Manufactory belonging to James 
Mercer Esqr.” It is something similar to Mr. Wests but not quite so ex- 
tensive.“ Saw the Machine (with 22 Spindles) for spinning Cotton at 


20George Weeden was appointed a ech sone general in February, 1777. 
21Dick, with Colonel Fielding oy pose ay a gunnery or factory at Fredericksburg. 
22( 1736-1793), patriot, mem , son-in-law of Charles Dick. 

23Stephen West, of Maryland, 4 adap: aa, “Woodyard,” Hazard visited a few days earlier. 
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Work; it is useful & Cotton may be more expeditiously spun with it than 
with a single Spindle, but I observed that the Threads very frequently 
broke, which occasioned a great Deal of Trouble. 

[May] 28th. Went to see the Gunnery, as it is called, of which Mr. Dick 
is one of the Overseers. About 20 Musquets, complete with Bayonets, are 
made here in a Week. About 60 persons are employed, who have made 
all their own Tools, & do their Business with great Regularity & Expedition. 
They labour under some Difficulty for Want of proper Streams of Water, 
which encreases manual Labour & makes the Manufactory more expensive. 
The Musquets made here are excellent, lighter than the English, carry an 
Ounce Ball, & cost the Manufacturer about £4.10 — Virga. Curry. or 15 
Dollars. The Bayonets are 20 Ins. in Length. 

Saw a Piece of figured Cotton in the Loom at Mr. Mercer's yesterday. It 
will be very handsome: this is the only Piece of figured Work I have seen 
making in this Part of the World. Cotton is planted in many Parts of 
Virginia. The Seeds are taken out with an Instrument called a Gin; but 
though this is a more expeditious Way than Hand-picking, it is not so good, 
as it does not clean the Cotton so well. The Leachery of a french Sea Cap- 
tain afforded us no small Diversion. 

Set out for Port Royal (the Capital of Caroline County) a small wooden 
Town on the southern Shore of Rappahannock, 22 Miles nearer the mouth 
of it than Fredericksburgh. Lodged with Mr. Robert Jonhson an old 
Schoolmate. 

[May] 29th. Left Port Royal & rode through a piny, sandy Country to 
Aylett’s Warehouse. Last Sunday and Monday the Weather was almost 
intolerably hot. Tuesday was a raw, cold Day; such was yesterday; we had 
a Fire both Evenings: last Night there was a Frost which had done great 
Injury to the indian Corn; this Day is very warm. 

Vast Numbers of Laurels grow by the Road Side, which, being in full 
Bloom, look beautifully. Crossed Tuckahoe Creek, and another the Name 
of which is pronounced Matt-upon-I.% Rode through King & Queen’s 
County into King William’s. The Evening is very cool. Lodged at Byrd’s 
Tavern at Aylett’s Warehouse. A good House. 

[May] 30th. Before Sun-rise there was a very thick Fog & the Air was 
very raw. At Noon the Heat was great. Rode through large Tracts of piny 
Lands; the Road sandy & in many Places very deep. Saw several Pieces 





24Mattaponi River. 
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of Land which would make a good Meadow, but the Virginians do not 
appear to know the Use of Meadow. Hay is not to be met with, & Oats 
are very scarce. The Food now given to Horses is Corn Blades (called 
Fodder) and Indian Corn. The Woods through which I have rode today 
swarm with Locusts: saw great Numbers of Lizards, Squirrels and Rabbits. 
King William Court House is a neat Brick Building surrounded with Out- 
houses; among others are two with Iron Grates at the Windows which I 
take to be Prisons. Crossed Pamunkey River: it is about 300 Yards wide, — 
the Water 42 Feet deep; it separates & bounds King William & New 
Kent Counties. The Cattle in Virginia are generally small. My Horse fell 
with me & hurt my right Knee, but not much. Lodged at Cartwright’s, a 
good House, 16 Miles from Williamsburgh.” 

[May] 31st. Breakfasted at Williamsburgh. The road from Cart- 
wright’s is very sandy & deep. Williamsburgh is the Capital of Virginia, 
situated partly in York & partly in James City Counties. It is but small; I 
think not larger than Wilmington in Pennsylvania.” The Houses are 
chiefly framed; the Streets are straight. The Principal Buildings are the 
College, the Mad-House, the Palace & the Capitol, all of Brick. The first 
is badly contrived, and the Inside of it is shabby; it is 2% Stories high, has 
Wings & dormer Windows. At each End of the East Front is a two Story 
brick House, one for the President, the other is for an Indian School; this 
was built by voluntary Contributions in England, and is supported by the 
Produce of some Lands there which have been set apart for that Purpose. 
At this Front of the College is a large Court Yard, ornamented with Gravel 
Walks, Trees cut into different Forms, & Grass. The Wings are on the 
West Front, between them is a covered Parade, which reaches from the one 
to the other; the Portico is supported by Stone Pillars: opposite to this 
Parade is a Court Yard & a large Kitchen Garden: — There is also the 
Foundation of a new Building which was intended for an Addition to the 
College, but has been discontinued on Account of the present Troubles; — 
at the South End of the Parade is a small Chapel for the Use of the Students; 
Sir John Randolph,” Lord Bottetourt,” & Peyton Randolph Esqr.” late 


2Thomas Cartwright, later a Loyalist, bought Doncastle’s Ordinary (noted as the scene of the 
concentration of Virginia minute men under Patrick H when Dunmore took the der 
from the Williamsburg magazine) in James City County. It later became Byrd’s or Bird’s ‘Too. 

26Delaware. 

27(ca. 1693-1737), King’s Attorney for Virginia. 

28Norborne Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt (1718-1770), Governor of Virginia, 1768-1770. 

29( 1721-1775), son of Sir John, president of the First Continental Congress. 
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President of the Congress, are buried here: — at the North End is a Room 
alloted for a Divinity-School, but there have been no Students in it for 
several Years; there are but 18 Students belonging to the College, & about 
30 Grammar Scholars: the College has been on the Decline for some Years. 
The Top of this Building affords a beautiful Prospect of the City & the 
adjacent Country; James River may be seen from it, as may York River in 
a clear Day. — 

The Mad-House is a three Story Building, but as I did not choose to have 
my Humanity shocked by a Sight of its wretched Inhabitants, I did not 
go into it. 

I have not yet had an Opportunity of particularly examining the Palace 
& Capitol. — 

There are 40 Cherokee Indians in Town, among which are Attakullakulla, 
Aucanestota or the Little Carpenter, & the Pidgeon.” Went to see them, 
shook Hands & smoaked Part of a Pipe with them. They are painted & 
ornamented with Feathers, & their Ears are cut. It is said their Business 
here is to clear the Path between their Country & this, which they say has 
been obstructed by Weeds growing in it. Saw Col. Christian who subdued 
the Cherokees last Summer; he appears to be about 40 Years of Age.” I can- 
not learn that the Hostages he was to receive from the Cherokees were ever 
delivered, but am informed that he withdrew his Army upon their promis- 
ing Hostages, & when the Army was gone they refused or neglected to send 
them. Lodged at Anderson’s.* A good House. 

June 1st. Heard a Mr. Bracken preach.* The Church at Williamsburgh 
is a small neat Brick Building, with a Steeple: there is a very good Organ 
in it.* The Assembly was large & plainly dressed; his Excellency Patrick 
Henry Esqr. the Govr. was present; he appears to be between 40 & 50 Years 
of Age, & is very swarthy.* The Govrs. Pew is elegant, & elevated above the 
rest: a silk Curtain hangs on each Side & in Front of it from a Canopy 
supported by two fluted, gilt Pillars. The Ladies here are not handsome. 


The Govrs. Salary is £1000. — 





30See Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), May 30, 1777. 
31William Christian (ca. 1743-1786). 

32Robert Anderson, a tavern-keeper in Williamsburg. 

33Rev. Mr. John Bracken, rector of Bruton Church, 1773-1818. 
Bruton Parish Church. 

35Henry served as Governor of Virginia, 1776-1779. 
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[June] 2d. Presented a Memorial to the Assembly who are now sitting in 
the Capitol. I understand they propose to pass a Law for taxing Bachelors. 
One Murphy” has lately been detected forging Drafts on the Treasury; 
it is said they have been paid to the Amot. of £5000 Virga. Money. — 

The Capitol is a large two Story Brick Building in the Form of an H: it is 
surrounded with a Brick Wall; you enter the Court Yard by an elegant Iron 
Gate. In the Front of the Building is a Portico & Balcony, each supported 
by four Pillars; above these the King’s Arms (elegantly carved & gilt) were 
formerly placed, but upon Independence being declared they were taken 
down & burned. Upon entering the Capitol you get into a Room in which 
the Courts of Justice are held; it is large & convenient; here is a fine whole 
Length Picture of Queen Anne by Van Dyck. Opposite to the Door by 
which you enter this Room Cin another Apartment, which is a Kind of 
Hall) is an elegant white marble pedestrian Statue of Lord Botetourt in his 
Robes, made by Richard Hayward, London, 1773.% On the Front of it is 
this Inscription, 

“The 
Right Honourable 
Norborne Berkeley 
Baron de Bottetourt 
His Majesty’s 
Late Lieutenant and 
Governor General of the 
Colony and Dominion 
of Virginia.” 
underneath 
His Lordship’s Arms, the Motto 
Redurgo Rege Travente 





3Hazard presented a Memorial to the Assembly, praying exemption from military service for the 
postal personnel. See Journal of the House of Delegates, 1777-1780 (reprinted Richmond, 1827), 
p- 48. 

37Captain Murphy had arrived from New York in a sloop according to the Virginia Gazette 
(Dixon and Hunter), May 30, 1777. 

38Hayward, of London, “lives in Piccadilly.” The statue, erected at a cost of some £700 sterling 
to the Province, still survives and is now on the campus of the College of William and Mary. It 
was mutilated during the Revolution. 
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On the Right (North) Side 


Deeply impress’d with the warmest Sense 

of Gratitude for his Excellency the 

Right Honble. Lord Bottetourt’s prudent and 
Wise Administration, and that the 
Remembrance of those many public and 

Social Virtues, which so eminently 

Adorn’d his illustrious Character, might 

Be transmitted to latest Posterity, 

The General Assembly of Virginia 

On the XXth. Day of July Ann. Dom. M,DCC,LXXI 
Resolved with one united Voice to erect 

This Statue to his Lordship’s Memory. 

Let Wisdom and Justice preside in any Country, 
The People will rejoice and must be happy. 


At the Back, or East Side of the Pedestal, is 


An Altar from which a Flame arises: on the left of the Altar, 
Britannia holding an Olive Branch in her left Hand; — on the 
right America (represented by an Indian with a Bow and Quiver ) 
holding an Olive Branch in her right Hand. The Olive Branches 
unite above the Altar, & below it is this Inscription in an Oval. 


Con 
cor 
di 


a 
On the left (South) Side of the Pedestal, is the following 


Inscription: America! behold your Friend! 
Who, leaving his native Country, 
Declin’d those additional Honours, which 
Were there in Store for him, that 
He might heal your Wounds, and restore 
Tranquility and Happiness to this 
Extensive Continent, with what Zeal 
and Anxiety he pursued these glorious 
Objects, Virginia thus bears her 
Grateful Testimony. 
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The Inscriptions are entirely in Capitals, and the Workmanship of the 
Statue is exquisitely fine. The whole is placed upon a Free-Stone Founda- 
tion, & surrounded with a neat Iron Railing. 

From the Hall where this Statue is placed you go into the Lobby of the 
House of Burgesses, & from thence into the Room where they sit; the latter 
is large, convenient, & plain: the Speaker's Chair & a large Iron Stove 
are at the upper End, on Each Side the Seats for the Members, & at the 
lower End a Gallery for the use of Spectators 





Form of the Speaker's Chair 


ind 


On one Side of this Room hangs a whole Length of King George the 2d. & 
on the other another of Queen Caroline. The other Rooms in the Capitol 
are large but contain nothing worthy of Observation. On the Top of the 
Capitol is a Cupola, & a Clock with four Dials. 

[June] 3d. No remarkable Occurrence. 

[June] 4th. There is to be a musical Entertainment & Ball at the Capitol 
this Evening for the Benefit of Mr. Pelham, the Organist of the Church.” 

[June] 5th. The Entertainment last Night was very fine, the Music ex- 
cellent, the Assembly large & polite, & the Ladies made a brilliant Appear- 
ance. A Mr. Blagrave*! (a Clergyman), his Lady, & a Mrs. Neal,® per- 
formed the vocal Parts; His Lady played excellently on the Harpsichord. 
After the Entertainment was over, the Company went up Stairs to dance. 
I think a Mrs. Cuthbert* (formerly Mrs. Blair, a Daughter of Dr. Eustis 
of New York) made the best Appearance as a Dancer. 

[June] 6th. It is found out that the Virginia fifteen & eight Dollar Bills 
have been counterfeited. 


39The Spesker’s Chair was taken to Richmond in 1779. It is now in the reconstructed 

— in Williamsburg. See photograph in Antiques, LXIII (March 1953), 208. 
eter Pelham was appointed organist in 1755. 

*1Probably Rev. Mr. Benjamin Blagrove, of Surry County. 

42Mrs. Neill, of Palace Street, advertised in the Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), July 4, 
1777, that she taught guitar and would also instruct young ladies in reading and needie work. 

43Miss Kitty Eustace of New York married Dr. James Blair of Williamsburg during the week 
ending May 23, 1771; Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), May 23, 1771. Major S. y Cuthbert 
of Georgia married Mrs. Catherine Blair of Williamsburg during the week ending February 14, 
1777; Virginia Gazette (Dixon), February 14, 1777. 
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The Water at Williamsburgh is very bad; no Beer or Cyder in Town — 
Grog or Toddy, or Sangaree, made with vile Water is the only Drink to be 
had, which, with the Heat of the Weather is sufficient to keep a Man in a 
continual Fever: Grog & Toddy 3/ Virga. Money a Bowl; Sangaree 10/ 
Claret 8/ a Bottle. The Virginia Money, supposed to be counterfeit is, so 
well done as to induce a general Doubt whether it is counterfeit or not. 

My Memorial has been read & ordered to lie on the Table for the Persual 
of the Members. 

The Assembly of Virginia observe great Decorum in their Conduct, & 
keep up the Dignity of the House. 

[June] 7th. Williamsburgh is situated upon a Ridge between the Rivers 
York on the North & James on the South, about 3 Miles from each of them, 
& 60 from the Capes of Virginia, called Henry and Charles. 

The Capitol is at one End of, & across the main Street, & the College at 
& across the other, exactly a Mile distant. 

Murphy, who forged Drafts on the Treasury is brought to Town; on the 
Way he attempted to make his Escape & was shot in the Shoulder by the 
Sergeant of the Guard, upon which, he turned around & fired a Pistol which 
he had concealed at the Sergeant, but missed him. The Ball which wounded 
Murphy went quite through, & I think as he is rather plethoric & the 
Weather hot, the Wound will prove mortal. I went to see him; he appears 
to be uneasy in Mind, but affects an Air of Unconcern. The Magazine in 
Williamsburgh Cin which Lord Dunmore villainously fixed Spring Guns 
with a Design to kill any Person who should enter the Door) is a small, 
circular, Brick Building; it is at present surrounded with Chevaux de Frize, 
made by Col. Bullit.* 

A fine refreshing Rain, & a great Deal of it, fell today. It was much 
wanted as the Grain &c. have suffered greatly by the late extraordinary 
Drowth. 

[June] 8th. Went to what is called Queen Anne’s Port; it is a landing 
Place about a Mile from Williamsburgh, upon a Creek called Queen’s Creek 
which empties itself into York River. A Mile on the other Side of the City 
is Archer’s Hope, another Creek, which empties into James River. 

The Virginians, even in the City, do not pay proper Attention to Decency 
in the Appearance of their Negroes; I have seen Boys of 10 & 12 Years of 
Age going through the Streets quite naked, & others with only Part of a 
Shirt hanging Part of the Way down their Backs. This is so common a 
sight that even the Ladies do not appear to be shocked at it. 





#4Thomas Bullit was commissioned colonel May 18, 1776. 
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A great Deal of Rain fell this Afternoon * Evening, accompanied with 
Thunder & Lightning. 

[June] oth. More Rain today, with more severe Thunder & Lightning 
than yesterday. Williamsburgh, in a few Words is a small, regular, sandy, 
dusty, wooden, unpaved City. 

[June] roth. Left Williamsburgh. Went to James Town, a very small, 
deserted Village, in a ruinous State, which is situated on James River, which 
is here three Miles wide. The Enemy formerly came to James Town, & the 
Men of War’s Tenders did it some Damage; a Guard of 12 Men is now 
kept there. A little above the Town is a small Battery with Embrasures for 
six Guns, but only two are mounted. The Ferry is dangerous when the 
Wind blows hard, but the Boats are pretty good. Directly opposite to James 
Town is Cobham, a paltry shabby Village, consisting of about a dozen Houses. 
Went from thence by Nelson’s Ordinary (a good House) and the Bay Church 
to Smithfield. Cobham is in Surry County & Smithfield in the Isle of Wight 
County. The latter is a small Village on Pegging Creek, which I crossed 
by a wooden Bridge 173 Yards in Length. I crossed another Creek too 
today, the Name of which I have forgot, it lies about a Mile from Cobham; 
this I forded. This day has been very sultry; I do not recollect that I ever 
suffered so much by Heat in a Day before. At Nelson’s (where I dined) a 
Cock Match is to be fought next Thursday: great Betts are depending. Met 
some Men who were just going to race their Horses. Horse-racing & Cock- 
fighting seem to be the principal Objects of Attention between Williams- 
burgh & Smithfield at present. Lodged at Taylor’s,® where the People speak 
very civilly, but the white People are too proud to do any Thing for a 
Traveller, & the Blacks so lazy, & slow in their Motions that he would have 
less Trouble in doing what he wanted done than in getting them to do it. 
I find that the Cock Match is between the Counties of the Isle of Wight 
& Surry. 

June 11th. Breakfasted at one Howel’s upon Bacon, Eggs & Milk. This 
is a poor House in the Eating & Drinking Way, but the People are remark- 
ably civil, & seem to study an obliging Behavior. There has fell a great Deal 
of Rain today attended with sharp Lightning & Thunder. Got to Suffolk 
a small Town in Nansemond County, situate upon Nansemond River which 
I crossed by a Bridge: it is very narrow: there is a Court House at Suffolk, 
& one at Smithfield; both small Brick Buildings. Lodged at Langston’s,® 


“John Taylor kept tavern in Smithfield for some time before 1768. His tavern was advertised 
for lease in that year. See Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), December 22, 1768. 

Thomas Langston (or Langstone) advertised in October, 1777, that he would no longer 
operate his ordinary in Suffolk as a public house. See Virginia Gazette (Dixon), October 17, 1777. 
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a tolerable House, where I met with an episcopal Clergyman of the Name of 
Lunen; he was excessively drunk (I am informed he is never sober) and 
swore very much.*” This Man was formerly the Minister of Suffolk, but his 
Conduct was so infamous that the People hired him to resign his Living. 
Such was the ecclesiastical Constitution of Virginia that he could not be 
turned out; the Govr. had the Right of Induction, but no Power of Ex- 
pulsion: the Bishop of London’s Commissary who resided at Wmsburgh 
could suspend the Clergy for bad Conduct, but seldom did it; the Bishop 
only had the Power of Expulsion, & a Clergyman however infamous, could 
always procure Certificates in his Favor. It is thought the present Govern- 
ment will make an Alteration in this Matter. They certainly ought: an 
irreligious Clergyman is the most contemptible of all Characters. The 
Country between Wmsburgh & Suffolk is very poor; the Timber principally 
pine; that I have rode through today is low & swampy. 

June 12. Intended setting out for Edenton, but being informed that some 
Swamps through which I must ride are probably rendered impassable 
by the late heavy Rains, I think it advisable to stay till ‘Tomorrow. Saw 
Mr. Lunen early this Morning: he is as drunk as ever. One Purcel is in 
Confinement in this Town, upon Suspicion of being concerned with 
Murphy in forging Drafts on the Treasury. There is a great Deal of Tar & 

urpentine here; I am told it is made a few Miles off, & that very large 
Quantities are annually made in this Part of Virginia. It sells today for 9/6 
® Bbl. Yesterday was very sultry before the Rain; this Day is almost 
intolerably hot. Lodged, by Invitation, at Col. Wills Riddick’s. 

[June] 13th. I find that Tar & Turpentine are the Staple of the South 
Parts of Virginia. Set out early in Company with Col. Morgan,® Capt. Chas. 
Biddle® & a Mr. Shoemaker of Phila. After riding about 6 or 7 Miles from 
Suffolk we came to one of the Swamps mentioned yesterday; the Water, in 
the Post Road was up to my Horse’s Knees; this Place was about 150 Yards 
in Length. About 3 Miles farther we came to another of these Swamps, in 
which the Water on the Post Road extended, as near as I could judge, a 
Quarter of a Mile, & for about half that Distance it was with Difficulty I 
could keep my Knees out of it; had I came to this Place yesterday I certainly 
could not have crossed it. It is a fortunate Circumstance for Travellers that 
the Bottoms of these Places consist of Sand which being wet is very firm, 
& as there are no Stumps or Roots in the Road there is no Danger of the 





47Rev. Mr. Patrick Lunan, whose case is discussed in George MacLaren Brydon, Virginia's 
Mother Church, II (Philadelphia, 1952), 324 ff. 

48Possibly Wills Riddick who was taken prisoner at Germantown. 

#9Probably Haynes Morgan of the Virginia State Line. 

Possibly Captain Charles Biddle of the Continental Navy. 
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Horses Stumbling: it is, however, a scandalous Thing that the Legislature 
do not order Bridges to be built there. This last mentioned Swamp empties 
into another called the Dismal Swamp which is about 50 Miles in Length, 
& 15 Miles in Breadth: in this is a Lake 5 Miles long & from 3 to 4 Broad, 
which was first discovered about 20 Years ago, as I am informed. About six 
Miles from the second Swamp I rode through is the Line between Virginia 
and North Carolina. Saw great Numbers of Pines which were out to get 
Turpentine: a large Notch is cut in the Trees cross-wise, the lower Part of 
which is hollowed to receive the Turpentine; a pretty large Slip is cut off the 
Tree on the upper Part of the Notch. Tar is made by taking a Parcel of Pine 
Knots or other Parts of the Trees which contain a large Quantity of Turpen- 
tine, & piling them up, covering & burning them in the same Manner as 
Blacksmiths in the Country usually do their Wood which they intend for 
Charcoal: A Trough is dug all round the Pile, with Drains communicating 
with both, which all empty themselves into a large Hole, from which the 
Tar is taken out & put into Barrels. The Coals serve for the same Purposes 
with other Charcoal. In one Part of the Road met with large Quantities 
of a fine, light, soft Kind of Grass which had been blown by the Wind out 
of an adjoining Field: it was the Color of Flax, & branched in a very 
singular Manner. Breakfasted at an House called the Folly in North Carolina. 
I forgot to mention that in crossing the second Swamp all Capt. Biddles 
Cloaths &c in his Chair Box got wet: when I overtook him I found him drying 
them on the Bushes. Dined at a Capt. Sumner’s, 21 Miles from Edenton, a 
tolerably good House where we met with civil Usuage.*' At 6 OClock in the 
Evening my Company (among whom was a Mr. Vashon™ of Baltimore, 
whom I forgot to mention) determined to set out for Edenton; but as the 
Distance was great, & I was informed there were more Swamps & a very 
dangerous Bridge to be passed, & no House on the Road where it was 
probable we could lodge, I thought it best to stay at Sumner’s, & they went 
off & left me. The Road today excepting the Swamps has been exceeding 
good. The Land in the Part of North Carolina I have passed through ap- 
pears to be better than that in the lower Parts of Virginia, & produces good 
Oak & other Timber; the Farming looks much like that in Pennsylvania, 
but I meet with no Meadow yet. At Sumner’s is a large Cypress (white 
Cedar) Swamp. Though there has been a fine Air today, the Heat has been 


so great as to give me a violent Head-Ach. 





~ 51Probably the tavern operated by Captain, later General, Jethro Sumner in Bute County, N.C. 
52Possibly Charles Vashon who was buried April 11, 1794, in old St. Paul’s Cemetery, Baltimore. 
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The Virginians who are rich, are in general sensible, polite, hospitable, 
& of an independent Spirit, the poor are ignorant & abject; all are of an in- 
quisitive Turn, & in many other Instances very much resemble the People 
of Connecticut, but differ widely from them in their Morals; the former 
being much addicted to Gaming, drinking, swearing, horse-racing, Cock- 
fighting, & most Kinds of Dissipation. There is a much greater Disparity 
between the Rich & Poor in Virginia than in any of the Northern States. 
Lodged at Capt. Sumner’s who keeps as good an House as the Times will 
admit of. Variety of Provision must not be expected in this Country at this 
Time of Year; Bacon is almost the only Dish to be had, & I do not recollect 
that I have dined any where since I first entered Maryland but Bacon was 


upon the Table. 


II. Epenton To Georce Town, Mary ann, JUNE 20-JULY 3, 1777 
[June] 20th. Set out, in Company with Capt. Fairchild for Williams- 
burgh. There is a large Quantity of Moss on many of the Trees: some of it 
is above four Feet in Length. I am told that the North Carolina People 
frequently stuff the Seats of their Chairs, & Mattrasses with it. Lodged at 
the Folly. 
[June] 21st. Rode as far as Smithfield, here we lodged. Saw some Rice 
owing. House has a Daughter whose Christian Name is Mourning. 
[June] 22d. Got to Williamsburgh. The Creek we forded about a Mile 
beyond Cobham is called Lyon’s Creek, & that on which Cobham stands, 
Gray's Creek. The Depth of Water in a small Inlet at James Town delayed 
us there for several Hours, which gave us an Opportunity of examining the 
Town. It was formerly the County Town & had a Court House in it, & 
though small, was in a flourishing State; it is pleasantly situated, but only 
one Family at present lives in it. The Church, of which the Ruins only re- 
main, I am informed, was the first Church built in Virginia: near it are six 
elegant Tombs of Free Stone & Marble, two of which are in Ruins. On a 
Grave Stone here is this Inscription: 
Here lyeth William Sherwood® 
That was born In the parish 
Of Whie Chappell Near 
London. A Great Sinner 
Waiting For A Joyfull 


Resurrection. 





53The stone was legible as recently as 1940 when Virginia, A Guide to the Old Dominion 
(New York, 1940, p. 497) was published. 
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There is no Enclosure near the Church & very few near the Town. Some 
tall Trees grow in the Church Yard, which serve as a Haunt for Blackbirds 
& Crows, & add to the Gloom of the Prospect. The next Object which 
attracts Attention is a fine Orchard of Apple Trees, Cherries, & Apricots, 
which is at present full of Fruit, but unenclosed, & the Trees untrimmed. 
A wild Grass, & Weeds grow in great Abundance, but there is no Wheat, 
Rice, Corn, Flax, &c to be seen; in short, the Land is totally uncultivated. 
In the Midst of this Desolation appears a large Brick House (delight- 
fully situated, with large Rooms, well papered, lofty Ceiling, Marble Hearths, 
& other Indications of Elegance & Taste; but this is decaying fast, & serves 
only to excite more gloomy Ideas in the Mind of the Beholder. This is the 
Property of a Mrs. Ambler (who has fled from James Town) & is now the 
Ferry House.* The other Houses in Town are wooden, and all in Ruins. At 
the Back of Mrs. Ambler’s House are the Remains of an Instrument for 
Threshing, wch. is drawn round by two Horses, and I am told will thresh 
50 or 60 Bushels #@ Day with Ease. The following is the Form of it as 
nearly as I can give it. 





A is the Axis upon which the whole turns; BB two Cylinders stuck full of 
strong wooden Teeth for the Purpose of beating the Grain out of the Ears; 





The Ambler House was built beginning about 1710 by Edward Jacquelin and was later 
acquired by Richard Ambler. It was burned , Barer the Revolution and the Civil War, was twice 
rebuilt, and was burned again in 1895. The ruins are still visible. 
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the Teeth near the Horse are the Longest, the rest shorten gradually as they 
approach the other End of the Cylinder. CC are two Peices [pieces] of 
Wood in which the Axes of the Cylinder are fixed; they move upon Iron 
Pins at DD; these Pins are fixed in the Cross Piece. E is intended to 
represent a wooden Floor (which should be made of stout Plank) upon 
which the Wheat &c is to be laid: the Floor must be circular, & the Wheat 
laid pretty thick upon it. The whole Machine is to be drawn round by two 
Horses fixed to the long Beam of the Frame at F where a Chair is also fixed 
for the Driver to sit in. One Person is sufficient to tend the Wheat on 
the Floor.» 

[June! 23d. I am informed that the Assembly of Virginia have received 
satisfactory Evidence of Richard Henry’s Lee’s Innocence, respecting the 
Charge against him (see June 15)” & have voted him the Thanks of the 
House for the Services he had rendered the Country. Hot Weather. 

[June] 24th. The Assembly voted the public Printer an annual Salary of 
£600 Virginia Money. In Consequence of my Memorial Post Masters have 
been exempted from military Duties. Very hot Weather. 

June 25th. No remarkable Occurrence. Very hot Weather. 

[June] 26th. This, I think, is by much the hottest Day we have had yet: 
in walking about 50 Yards I could perceive my Feet were warmed by the 
Heat of the Sand. 

[June] 27th. Left Williamsburgh & set out on my Return to Phila. 
Breakfasted at Cartwright’s, where I fell into Company with a Major Butler 
(formerly in the British Army) from Georgia.’ He travelled in a Post 
Chaise & four with two Postillions, & a Servant on Horse-Back. A Mr. 
Hunter™ of Fredericksburgh (who carries on a very large Manufactory of 
Iron) overtook us at Cartwright’s. As it was very warm after Breakfast, the 
Major politely offered me a Seat in his Carriage, which I accepted; his 
Servant led my Horse. Dined at Ruffin’s (Pamunkey) Ferry. Lodged at 
Aylett’s Ware House, having rode fifty Miles today; Was much fatigued. 


55The wheat threshing machine may have been modelled on that of John Hobday, advertised in 
Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), November 19, 1772, and praised by Jacquelin Ambler, 
one of the owners of Jamestown Island. See also the description of a threshing machine built by 
Colonel William Daingerfield in the “Diary of John Harrower, 1773-1776,” American Historical 
Review, VI, 86. 

The entry for June 15 reads, in part: “I learned in Virginia that Richard Henry Lee was not 
continued in Congress by the State, because he leased his Lands upon Condition that the Rent be 
paid in hard Money or something which would produce it, thereby depreciating the Continental 
Currency.” 

57Possibly Major Pierce Butler of South Carolina who served in the militia, 1777-1781. 

58James Hunter, proprietor of the ironworks, who had just appeared before the Assembly. 
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[June] 28th. Both myself & Horse have suffered much by travelling so 
far through the Heat yesterday. Major Butler parted from us at Rufhn’s 
Ferry. 

Rode in Company with Mr. Hunter to Hubbard’s, where we breakfasted; 
he rides too fast for me. I propose going only to the Bowling Green to-night, 
Mr. Hunter will go home, so that he will ride 55 Miles today. There was 
some Rain in the Night which has cooled the Air a little, but it is very warm 
yet. Stayed at Hubbard’s (a good House) till 5 OClock P.M. when I set 
out for Curl’s at the Bowling Green, where I lodged. This is a very indifferent 
House, & Curl is a surly Fellow. 

[June] 29th. Rode in Company with a Mr. Alexander” to Fredericks- 
burgh, where we arrived about Noon. This Day has been cloudy & cool. 
Lodged at Smith’s. 

[June] 30th. Cool, cloudy Weather & a drizzling Rain. Crossed Rappa- 
hannock in Company with Mr. Smith & rode with him to see some Works 
erected by James & Adam Hunter: in our Way we passed through a small 
Village called Falmouth, situated on the North Side of Rappahannock, 
about 1% or 2 Miles higher up than Fredericksburgh. The Falls of the River 
are so trifling as not to be worth mentioning. A little above Falmouth are 
Mr. Hunter’s Works which, with the Dwelling Houses for the Workmen, 
form a small Village. He is now erecting a Mill for slitting & plating Iron, 
& is about building a Furnace for melting Iron Ore. At present he makes 
(from Pig Iron) Bar Iron, Anchors, all Kinds of common Blacksmith’s Work, 
Small Arms, Pistols, Swords, Files, Fuller’s Shears, & Nails. He has a Grist 
Mill & Saw Mill, a Cooper’s Shop, a Saddler’s Shop, a Shoemaker’s Shop, a 
Brass Founder’s Shop, & a Wheel-Wright’s Shop. All these, except the 
Grist Mill are constantly employed in his own Business, & not to supply the 
Wants of other People. Besides all these Mr. Hunter has erected Works 
for making Steel, (this Business he is just beginning upon) & raises large 
Quantities of Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay, &c: in short he is a great Farmer. 
He informs me that his different Works, & the Negroes he employes cost 
him £40,000 Virginia Currency. He has cut a Canal, ¥4 of a Mile in Length 
by which the Water is conveyed (Part of the Way through Rocks) from the 
River to his Mills &c, & whereever Water can be used he takes the Ad- 
vantage of it, which saves a vast Deal of manual Labor. There is always 
Plenty of Water, & he has Flood-gates, fixed in the Rocks, which are used 
in the Case of Freshes, to carry off the superfluous Water. Mr. Hunter has 


59Possibly John Alexander, burgess and patriot of Stafford County. 
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hitherto imported the Pig Iron he used from Maryland, but as the Naviga- 
tion is now obstructed, he proposes to collect Ore in Virginia and making 
Pigs at his own Works. 

Saw at Mr. Hunter’s Gunnery two Riflles, which carry a four Ounce 
Ball, they are to be fixed in the same Manner with a Swivel Gun, & are 
made for the Congress: several of them have been already sent to the Camp. 
The Steel Manufactory is situate on a high Hill which commands a beautiful 
& extensive Prospect. Dined at Mr. Hunter's. The Post arrived, & brought 
us the agreeable intelligence of the Enemy’s having evacuated Brunswick, 
& our being in Possession of it. 

As I rode through Virginia, in my Way to the Southward, I was informed 
that a Number of scotch Tory Merchants who had refused to take the Oath 
of Fidelity to the State & were ordered to depart from it, had purchased a 
Ship, which they called the Albion, & having laid in a suitable Quantity 
of Stores, set Sail for great Britain; but upon their getting near the Capes, 
where some British Men of War were stationed, they were brought to, their 
Vessel detained & they sent on Shore again, by Capt. Parker of the Phoenix, 
who commanded on that Station.” The Albion was afterwards sent to New 
York (I suppose as a Prize) & has never since returned. I met with one of 
these Merchants at Smithfield; he informed me that Capt. Parker had 
lately sent them a Letter in which he told them he expected either that the 
Albion, or some other Vessel, would soon arrive from New York to trans- 
port them to Great Britain & he was going to Sleepy Hole in Expectation 
of such an Arrival. Since my Return from Edenton I am told that the 
Assembly of Virginia, considering these Men, (who, by refusing to take 
the Oath, had declared themselves inimical) as dangerous Inhabitants of 
the State, had ordered them to depart in seven Days, on Pain of Imprison- 
ment. As they could not, in that Time, procure a Vessel & fit her for Sea, 
they sold some of the Stores they had purchased on the joint Accott. of the 
whole, & hired Boats to carry them on board the Man of War. Upon their 
Arrival along-side they were told that Capt. Parker, who commanded on 
that Station, had gone out to Sea & the Capt. of the Man of War which 
was there could do nothing in the Matter, & they were refused Admittance 
on board the Ship. Some of them have since declared a Willingness to take 
the Oath, but as I am informed, they will not be permitted to do it, having 
once already refused, & chosen rather to put themselves under the Protection 
of our Enemies. These unhappy Men are now reduced to a most disagreeable 





60See Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), May 30, June 20, 1777. 
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Situation, through the Perfidy & Inhumanity of the King’s Officers, upon 
whom they had every Claim to Protection & Kindness. This is but one of 
many Instances in which “Friends to Government” as they have been called, 
have suffered, through a foolish Attachment to the Tyranny, or a ridiculous 
Fear of the Power of G. Britain. 

Since writing the above I have been informed that the Capt. of the Man 
of War, being made more fully acquainted with their Situation, had con- 
sented to take them on board, & it is supposed they have sailed for Great 
Britain. 

July 1st. Went to see a Galley built by the State of Virginia; she is called 
the Dragon, has three Masts, is to be rigged in the Manner of a Schooner, & 
to mount two 18 Pounders forward, two 12 Pounders aft, & 16 double 
fortified 4 Pounders amid-ships.“ I think her too narrow for her Length, 
& her Masts are too taunt. Cloudy in the Morning, but cleared up warm 
afterwards. 

July 2d. Left Fredericksburgh, after having seen the Hill upon which 
Genl. Washington was born: it is pleasantly situated on the north Bank of 
the River, a little below Fredericksburgh.” Rode in Company with a Mr. 
Mills of South Carolina & a Mr. Appleton Junr. of Boston. Lodged at 
Dumfries, where I saw Mr. Carrol (the Priest) who kindly invited me to 
his House; he lives near George Town. 

[July] 3d. Went to Alexandria where my Companions staid; I proceeded 
to George Town on Patowmack, a small Town in Maryland, built on a Hill. 


III. ALExanpria TO Epentron, NovemMBEr 11-DECEMBER 17, 1777 


[November] 11th. So intense was the Cold last Night that the Ground 
froze excessively hard & the Rivulets are covered with Ice. The Air is re- 
markably keen this morning. Rode to Alexandria and lodged at Mr. 
Watson’s. 

[November] 12th. Went to Dumfries. Paid no Ferriage at Colchester. 
Lodged at McDaniel’s; a vile House. 

Nov. 13. Went to Fredericksburg by Way of Falmouth. I was told this 
was the shortest Road, but I think it the worst I ever travelled; nothing 
but Mountains for 10 Miles. 

Very windy but not cold. 





61The keel of the Dragon was laid in 1776. She was launched in October 1777, and Captain 
Eleazer Callender was her first master. See Robert Armistead Stewart, The History of Virginia's 
Navy of the Revolution (Richmond, 1933), p. 57. 

62“Ferry Farm,” George Washington’s boyhood home, not his birthplace. 
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[November] 14th. At Fredericksburgh. Windy, very cold & like for 
Snow. I am told the Mountains about 40 Miles from hence are covered 
with Snow. 

[November] 15th. Clear, cold Weather. Some of the Virginians have 
very odd Names; among the rest I find Pleasant Cock & Wm. Bumpass. Mr. 
Cock is a Church Warden. 

[November] 16th. Cloudy & cold, a little Snow. 

[November] 17th. Weather as yesterday, except the Snow. I find from 
Conversation with a Number of Gentlemen, & indeed from my own Ob- 
servation that Education has been much neglected in the southern States 
in general, & I think it not improbable that they will, e’er long, be obliged 
to the northern States, even for their Legislators, in Consequence of it. The 
People appear to be apprehensive of something like this, & I am informed 
that some public Schools have already been instituted, particularly one in 
Virginia, called Hampden-Sidney Academy, under the Care of the Revd. 
Mr. Smith® (Dr. Witherspoon’s Son in Law) & another in Mechlinburgh 
County North Carolina, under the Care of a Mr. Alexander. 

[November] 18th. No remarkable Occurrence. 

[November] 19th. Set out in Company with Col. Fielding Lewis,* & 
Chas. Dick Esqr. for Williamsburg. The Col. rode too fast for us & we 
lost our Way. Lodged at a Mr. Roy’s near the Bowling Green. There are 
amazing Quantities of Persimons all along the Road. The Virginians make 
Beer of them. The Gum of the Trees answers all the Purposes of Gum 
Arabic, & is equally valuable in England. The small black winter Grape 
makes an excellent Liquor much of the Taste & Flavor of good Brandy & a 
good Wine. Peach Brandy is made by putting the Peaches in a Trough 
& bruising them with a Pestle, so as not to break the Stones. They are then 
thrown (thus bruised) into a Hopper, or a Hogshead with a Hole in it 
(& a Vessel put under it) & suffered to drip: The Drippings are distilled 
into Brandy. 

Sassafras Tea of the Blossoms has cured an obstinate Asthma of long 
standing. 

Cloudy & very cold in the Morning; cleared up & grew warmer towards 
Noon. 





63John Blair Smith (1756-1799). 
Brigadier General, Virginia Militia; Superintendent of Arsenal at Fredericksburg, 1776-1777; 
married Washington’s sister, Betty. 
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[November] 20th. Weather as yesterday. Mr. Dick & I lost our Way 
again. The Persimon Trees will very well bear to be planted with a Rail’s 
Length of each other & may serve for Posts for Fences; we saw many very 
thrifty Trees growing much nearer. Lodged at Aylett’s. 

[November] 21st. Moderate Weather, but windy. Rode near two Hours 
after Dark. Lodged at Cartwright’s. 

[November] 22d. Fine, clear, pleasant Weather. Got to Williamsburgh 
by Noon. Lodged at Purdie’s.© At Richmond in Virga. are some valuable 
Coal Pitts from which Williamsburgh is supplied with that Article. 

[November] 23d. Very pleasant Weather. Rode to York, a small Town 
agreeably situated on York River; there are some good Houses here but the 
Town has been much damaged by the Licentiousness of our own Soldiers. 
It is defended by a Battery, & some armed Vessels at present. 

Directly opposite to York[town] is Glocester, a small Town.” 

York River is about %4 of a Mile wide, & navigable by Ships of the greatest 
Burthen. Returned to Williamsburgh. 6 m. 27 m. The Assembly is now 
sitting. 

[November] 24th. Clear Weather, & rather cool. No remarkable Oc- 
currence from 24th. to : 

[November] 27th. when we recd. Information # Post that Fort Mifflin 
(on Delaware) had been evacuated. The Garrison of this Fort under the 
Command of Col. Green of Rhode Island, have acquired immortal Honor 
by their spirited Defence of it.” 

The Assembly of Virginia have voted that 5000 Volunteers be raised & 
equipped, & sent to join Genl. Washington. A Bill is depending & will 
probably pass for impressing Necessaries for the Army. 

At Night there was an extraordinary luminous Appearance in the northern 
Sky; it was of a dusky, red, much like the Reflection of a large Fire from the 
Sky; its Extent was great. I suspect it to have been an unusual Aurora 
Borealis, but many People are of a different Opinion. 

Cold Weather. 

[November] 28th. Dull, cloudy Weather. Rain & Snow in the After- 
noon & Evening. 





65Home of Alexander Purdie, well-known printer and ter at Williamsburg. 

6Glocester is the town on Gloucester Point. The town, Gloucester House, is 
some miles inland and was once called Botetourt Town. 

67Christopher Greene (1737-1781), a veteran of the disastrous campaign into Canada under 
7 oy Benedict Arnold, was voted a sword by the Continental Congress for his gallant defense 

Fort Mifflin. 
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[November] 29th. Snow & a Thaw all Day. 

[November] 30th. A thaw all Day. Streets very sloppy. 

Decr. 1. Intended setting out for Edenton, but am told I cannot get to 
James’ Town on Accott. of the Badness of the Road. Fine clear Weather, 
but Streets very sloppy. 

Decr. 2d. Weather as yesterday. Froze last night. I find the Assembly 
have given up the Project of Volunteers mentioned Novr. 27th. & prefer a 
Draft which is to be confined to Bachelors, & Widowers who have no 
Children. The Law for impressing Necessaries for the Army was printed 
(very secretly) on Saturday Night, & some Goods were seized in Town 
CWmsbg) today in Consequence of it. Only such Things are to be taken 
as People have for Sale, for which a reasonable Price is to be paid. 

[December] 3d. Cloudy moderate Weather; rained a little in the Evening. 
Froze last Night. 

[December] 4th. Froze last Night. Clear, cool Weather — moderate after 
Noon. Went to hear the Debates in the House of Delegates (Assembly) 
but was not much entertained, having no Interest in the Subjects of them, 
which were rather local. The following are the Market Prices, Beef 1/ 
Mutton 1/ # lb ® Quarter, Pork 75/@ 80/ # ct. Turkies 10/ @ 15/ 
each. Flour 13/6 $ 100 lb. ® Bbl. 

[December] 8th. Set out for Edenton, but being unable to cross James 
River was obliged to return to Williamsburgh. In my way to James Town 
I purchased a black Horse of Mr. Harrison Randolph® for which I paid £65 
Virginia Currency. Mr. Randolph says he is nine Years old. The Weather, 
which has been cold & cool for several Days past is now remarkably sultry; 
the Wind high. 

[December] 9th. Very disagreeable Weather: Rain Hail, & Snow, the 
most of the Day. 

[December] 1oth. Very cold Weather, & cloudy. 

[December] 11th. Sold my Sorrel Horse for £40 Virginia Currency. 
Clear, cold Weather. 

[December] 12th. Cold, cloudy Weather. The Governors of William & 
Mary College have advertised some of their Lands to be lett, & some of 
their Negroes & farming Utensils for Sale.” Their Revenues are much 


68Harrison Randolph, nephew of Landon Carter of Sabine Hall and sometime paymaster of the 
Viggeie Regiment of Artillery. 
Lease of Nottoway Quarter and sale of 30 Negroes and farm utensils advertised in Virginia 
Gazette (Dixon), November 28, December 12, 1777, and January 23, 1778. 
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impaired by the present Troubles which prevent the Exportation of Tobacco, 
upon each Hhd of which they were formerly allowed a Duty by Act of 
Assembly. 

[December] 13th. There is a severe Act of Assembly against Gaming, but 
I observe the Members of that House are as much addicted to it as other 
Men, & as frequently transgress the Law: I have known one of them bett 
30 Dollars upon an odd Trick at Whist. Gaming is amazingly prevalent 
in Wmsburg. 

The Legislature are at present engaged upon the Subject of Taxation: I 
find their Conduct gives great Uneasiness. I am told their present House is 
by no Means as respectable as the former ones. Clear, cold Weather & very 
windy. 

[December] 14th. Moderate Weather. A Methodist of the Name of 
Hill preached in the Capitol; he appears to be an honest man, but does not 
shine as a Preacher. Nine french Soldiers deserted last Night. 

[December] 15th. Cloudy all Day, & was rather sultry towards Noon. 
Set out for Edenton. Got safe over Sandy Bay (a narrow, deep Gut, washed 
through the Sand near James Town, by the Tide, which is very dangerous 
at high water) & James River & rode to Nelson’s where I lodged. Rain at 
Night. 

[December] 16th. Very foggy in the Morning, but cleared up warm after- 
wards. Rode to Suffolk, where I lodged at Whitefield’s who keeps the only 
Tavern now in the Town, which is a bad one. He at first denied me 
Admittance on Accott. of his House being full, but after enquiring for 
Lodging’s at five private Houses, I was obliged to return to Whitefield’s & 
coax him to take me in. Met with a young married Woman who disliked 
her Husband. 

[December] 17th. Rode to Sumners where I lodged. The old Woman 
at the Folly was so drunk that she would not cook me any Dinner, & I was 
forced to go without. There was a very heavy Fog this Morning; the Re- 
mainder of the Day was clear & moderate; some Parts of it rather wearin. 
Suffolk is crowded at present by People who have come there to purchase 
Salt &c lately arrived at South Quay. Met with Capt. Fairchild. The 
Chevalier de la Roche lodged with us at Sumner’s. He described the Hext 
of Charlestown by saying, “between Sharles-Town & Hell is no more as ov 
Sheet Papier, & dat is very tin too.” 








ACCOMPTS of the TRISTRAM and JANE 
Edited by Mantua W. Hwen* 


A Booxe or Accompts 
FOR THE SHIPPE CALLED 
THE TRISTRAM AND JEANE 
oF LONDON WHICH CAME 
FROM VIRGINIA 
Anno Domini 


1637 
Exhibit 26th Aprilis 1637 





An Abstract of the Cargazoune of goods laden aboard the good shippe called 

the Tristram and Jane of London, Daniell Hopkinson, Merchant, and 

Joseph Blowe, Master, bound for Virginia, and what Tobacco was received 

for the said goods by Joseph Clifton Executor of the Said Hopkinson this 
22th of Aprill 1637. 





Fol: Mr. Withers as per his Accompt may appeare for 11 butts of sacke Vizt 8th 








I li! Tobacco li 
For 8 butts of sacke at 
11 li 5 s per butt is o90 
For 3 butts at 15 li per b is 045 
Total 135 
Leaked out at Sea galls 
two quarter caske content 050 
Spent at Sea by my 
Brother and in Virginia 028 


Spent at his buriall 14 g 
and in the Country 14 gal 028 
“106 which is 4 quarter caske 
making one butt 





*Mrs. Hiden, of Newport News, Virginia, is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Virginia Historical Society. 
1“Li” is an obsolete abbreviation for libra, pound. 
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Sould in Virginia 10 


butts of sacke which is 40 


quarter caske at 250 li 


per Caske in Tobacco 





2 Mr. Henry Greene as per his Accompt for strong waters Vizt 8th 


For 80 Cases of waters 
Contayning 

For 20 Rundletts of 
strong waters content 


Total 


2 Cases Spent in the voyage and 
amongst sicke men 
2 Cases Spent in the Countrey 


amongst Planters etc 





li 
iriclbiihatdaldniisp sich 010000 
galls Tobacco li 
394: apint 
086-1 pint 
480:1% 
O10 Total 480 gall 1 pint % 


To abate 026 
Rest 454 gall 1 pint % 





by Daniell Hopkinson 008 
Spent there after his 
Death & homewards bound 008 
026 
Which 454 gallons 1 pint and a halfe was sould li 
to divers Planters, Vizt 246 gallons at 25 li per gallon is 006150 
For 208 gallons and 1 pint and a half at 20 li per gallon is 004204 





Total is 010354 





3 Capt Batten as per Mr. Andrew Battens Accompt is Vizt 16th 


For Eight barrells of Candy oyle at 3 li per barrell is 24 li 

Spent in the voyage, in the Countrey and homewards 3 barrells 

Rest 5 barrells content 80 galls which was sould in Virginia Tob li 
to divers Merchants and Planters at 16 li and 15 li per gallon is 001275 











li: s: d 
Powder sugar 4 ct at 7 li 3 s per ct is in money 28:12: 
Loafe sugar at 18 d per li 4 ct is 32:12: 
Bare Almonds 5 ct and 14 li at 4 li per ct is 20:10: 


Marmalet of quinces as per his note 1 ct weight is 11:04: 
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[li: s:d] 








Conserves of sloes 9 potts 02:16.:...... 
Conserves of roses 3 potts content 28 li is 02: 16...... 
Conserves of Barberryes 7 potts nett 30 li is 033.3... 
Thirteene barrells 00:15:06 
Two barrells 00:07:06 
Nineteene potts 00:05:06 
Paid the Oarman 00:02....... 
Paid in money the sume of a 
Summa Total 123:00:06 

172 

3 

516 


la 








———eeOeEOn~s ~ 








i ti i i i li le 


4 Mr. Steed as per Contrary his Accompt may appeare 8th 





4 ct is 
448 li Powder sugar 4 ct as per Contra sould to divers Merchants and 
Planters at 5 li per ct is in tobacco 002240 
Loafe Sugar at 5 li and 6 li per ct 3 barrells sould for 001312 
003552 
Spent of sugar at Sea 


and there amongst sick men o60 
Spent in Virginia and at his 
buriall and some 10 li 








homewards 052 
112 
Bare Almonds sould 230 ~= at 4 li per li and 3 li per li c00800 
Eaten and lost in Virginia 040 
Eaten by ratts outward and 
homeward and spoiled 130 
400 


Brought home one small 

barrell of almonds the 

Contents I know not 
Marmalett I guesse some was sould Amount unto 000100 
Given to Merchants and others by Dan: Hopkinson as 

gratuities for hens and curtesies received some dozen boxes 











6 
6 
6 


vin oOo 


10 
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Given by Joseph Clifton and eaten about some 10 boxes 
not by 
weight Plaid at Dice at Sea at 12.d per li some 12 boxes 
Bought home being not merchantable 
neither in Virginia nor here 18 boxes 


Mr. Minifries accompt sould by Dan: Hopkinson. 
The Conserves of sloes, roses and barberies Amount unte 8 li 12 s 








I was to receive tobacco at 4 d per li is 000516 
More 130 li of raisins at 2 li per li is 000260 
For a servant named Tho: Moorton 000600 
For a rundlet of meale — 093 is 000093 

Total 005921 
To deduct for the servant 
600 li he being accompted 
with the rest 000600 
005321 
5321 


i ei een eile eli i eli li li i iD 











ti iil 


5 Bought by Dan: Hopkinson of John Watts Vizt. 


Eighteene barrells of raisins of the Sume by weight 21 ct: 1 qr: 19 li gross wt. 





Which 21 ct: 1 qr: 19 li maketh 2399 pounds nett li 
Sould 1344 li nett at a pound and half per li is 002016 
Sould 0784 nett at a pound per li is 000784 
Sould 0130 to Mr. Minifry reckond on the other leafe 
Spent co40 in the voyage amongst sicke men etc 
Spent more 1o1_ in Virginia by the Merchant 
2399 Total 002800 
Sould more of Mr. Rolfes and Mr. Watts his stockings 
and wasecoats as farre as I can find amount unto 001360 
Total 004160 








6 Mr. Abraham Hopkinson’s 8th part of the Cargazoune was 
disposed amongst the passingers as per a book of one John Lee's 
wrighting a passinger may appeare being clothes, shirts etc. 
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Mr. James Pickering’s 16th part of the Cargazoune 


was in fish for victualling as per his note appeareth 








For 10 handkercheifes at a pound per handkercheife O00010 
For 3 fowling peeces of Mr. Wallers at 70 li per peece is 000210 
For 3 suits of Dymaty and 3 of Canvas 000250 
posted to Fol: 8 Total 000470 
8th Certaine goods sould out of the generall Cargazoune li 

For 10 hanckercheifes, 6 suits and 3 fowling peeces 000470 
For a chest of candles containing 17 doz: at 24 li per doz: is 000408 
For 87 paire of shooes at 10 li and some at g li per paire is 000864 
For 36 thousand of 6 d nayles at 13 li per thousand is 000468 
For 55 hundred of 10 d nayles at 25 li per thousand is 000138 
For 2 firkins of 10 d nayles amount unto 000273 
For 1 thousand of 20 d nayles at 50 li per thousand is 000050 
For 4 rundletts of vinegar containing 30 galls at 5 li per gallon is ooo150 
For 2 rundletts of vinegar containing 16 galls prorato c0008o 
For 2 rundletts of vinegar containing 16 galls sould for 000060 
For 1 tearse of vinegar containing 20 galls at 4 [li] per gall is 000080 
For 29 gallons at five pounds per gallon is 000145 
For a shallop and a paire of stilliards 000700 
For a barrell of pease and 10 gallons of oatmeale 000130 
For 2 cheeses by weight 25 at 2 li per pound is 000050 
For 50 pounds of Sussex cheese prorato 000100 
Total 004166 





9 


I 


The Names of the Servants and to what Masters they were turn’d 
over unto in Virginia. 


Tob. 
li Masters. 
James Miller,? Cooper 
for his and his wifes passage  ogo00 
Servants. 
William Browne 0550 James Miller? 





2Discussed in notes which follow documents. 
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[ Servants 


John Scoffin? 

Walter Willis? 
Samuell Fenne? 
Thomas Dodge? 
Cornelius Sanders? 
Judith Hobbes a maid 
Thomas Horiman 
Robert Lord 

Francis Berry a maid 
Roger Shillito 
Edward Hartuppe?* 
Anthony Lentall* 
Dorothy Moore a maid 


John Grigges 

Dorothy Scott a maid 

Anne Hartford maid 

Francis Seymer* Mr. Wallers 
servant at London 

Thomas Cordell 

Sarah Cole* a maid 

Thomas Mooreton 

Richard Buckland 

Thomas Purser 

Robert Lord 

Elinor Felton maid 

John Swancoat Mr. Wallers 
man. London 

Anne Turner a maid 

Richard Baxter? 

William Abraham 

Anne Dennis a maid 

John Compton 

Anne Underwood a maid 


Total 


[Tob. 
li] 


3500 


1000 
00500 


01800 





08250 


01200 
00600 


©1000 
00600 
00600 
00525 
00600 


o1050 


OIrI10Oo 


01800 


O1200 





18525 


[ Masters] 


John Davis? 


William Worlich? 
Thomas Maleigh 


Timothy Stockdell 


Account 


Robert Partin? 
Anthony Panton,? Clarke 


John Neale 
Thomas Sully* 
George Minifry* 
John Smith 


Brasheers* 


Gookines? 


Gresham Coffeld? 


Cooke 


Harris? 


Verte Fol: [Turn page] 





2Discussed in notes which follow documents. 
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10. Servants Tob. Masters 


33. John Trevone i 


34 Andrew Minstrid 
35 John Jones 
36 Jeremy Damford 


37. John Tailour 03000 John Howe?* 

38 Elizabeth Keltridge maid 

39 David Fluellin 00550 Cornelius Lloid? 
40 ~Rachell Dill a maid 00550 Joseph More? 


41 Howell David 
42 James Thornton 
43 Robert Nicholls 
44 John Tomson 


45 John Briscoe 02500 Cornwallis? 

46 John Jollitt . 

47 Richard Carter* o1100 ©Nathaniel Floyd? 

48 Alice Mason a maid c0500 = Ralph Wyatt? 

49  Katherin Teage a maid 00450 William Armstead? 

50 Michael Vincklee? 00580 Nicholas Smith 

51 Arthur Raymond? eo500 =6William Croppe 

52 Griffin Atkins 00550 Christopher Thomas 

53. John Mocaye 00450 William Freeman 

54 eo500 «Richard Preston* 

55 Peter Rigglesworth? 00500 Robert Glascocke? 
11730 

56 Ellen Fetherstone? maid 00500 ‘Thomas Trotter 

57. Walter Blake? 00500 James Knatt? 

58 Robert Ashbury 00550 Martin Baker* 

59 Thomas Mason 00550 John Ward? 


60 Edward Thornicraft? 


Mr. Wallers servant London 00720 Ellis Tailour* 


61 Robert Spratling? 
Mr. Wallers servant London oo560 ‘Thomas Rochester 


62 Vincent Paton 





63 William Workuppe oogoo )§=Thomas Hart 
64 John Hall? 00465 William Walder 
65 John Lee? 00450 Richard Tomson 
Total 16925 
On the former leafe Total 18525 
Totall both 35450 Verte Fol: [Turn page] 





a 





2Discussed in notes which follow documents. 
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Servants 


On the other leafe 
Priscilla Norman maid 


William Beeby 


Anne Merriott a maid 
2 servants 


2 servants 
Richard Turner 
Thomas Green 


Total 


To deduct out for 4 of 
Mr. Waallers servants 


Rest per 70 men 


Tob 
li 
35450 


O1100 
00500 


OIIoOo 
OIr1o0o 


00400 
00500 





40050 


02280 


3777° 





Masters 


Arthur Haslerton? 
Drewe 


Robert Lucas* 


Liuetenant Cheesman? 
Samuell Fermont 
Parson Caynhoo? 


Memorandum there is recorded amongst the Tobacco for Mr. 
Wallers 4 servants 1190 li which may bee paid out of the hhds 
marked with I K remembering their dietting aboard being sick 


and the maid also. 


(ll 


A Coppy of all the Debts owing by bills and without bills in 
Virginia for all the goods written in this booke Vizt. 





Tob 

li 
Partin per bills 04039 
Pore per Davis 00400 
Masters Causy* per Davis 00046 
Cage’ per Davis 00642 
Ransham? & Merriman? 00310 
Thomas Hart 02305 
Wilson? 00600 
James Miller ©1040 
Harris 00236 
Arthur Haslerton 00600 
10218 


li 
Per foot of Account 
beneath Masters is 28628 


Read 00349 
Parry” 00291 
Cage ©1000 
Marme ©0100 
Mason? Oo117 
Maleigh the bill left 


with Capt. Hooke 00550 
Hadarell the bill* 


left with Robt. Lucas 00585 





{Discussed in notes which follow documents. 








I2 


8th 








Drewe? 
Smith 
Thomas 


Masters Lewin? 

Chum|i]nge? 

Parson Panton? 

Hegnam besides 4 
tunne of hogsheads 

Hutchinson 


Seawell? 
Brasheere 


Finch 
Wyat 


Masters Gookins 


Worlich 


Parson Caynhoo 


Howe 
Welton 
Codd? 


Ray? 
Ward 
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[Tob 
li] 

00400 
00710 
O111I2 
00200 
00206 
00700 


00369 
00059 


00666 
o1971 
16611 
00200 
00230 
00270 
00380 
03091 
05744 
00090 
01263 


00149 
oo60o 


28628 





Mr. Nathaniel Withers in Folio 1 
8th Mr. Henry Greene in Folio 2 
16th Capt. Batten in Fol. 3 
8th Mr. Thomas Steed in Fol: 4 
3:8th Mr. Daniell Hopkinson in Fol: 5 
8th Mr. Abraham Hopkinson in Fol: 6 per clothes per the men 
16th Mr. James Pickering in Fol: 7 per fish for the voyage 
Certaine goods sould in Fol: 8 Amount unto 
Names of the servants Fol: 9, 10, 11 and how put of all 


Debitors: 


Masters Minifry 


Totalls of Accompts of Tobacco in each folio Vizt 





























[li] 











Gilbert Symonds* 00075 
Francis Lassard 00045 
Trussell* 00170 
Dennis Russell? 00052 
Mr. Ouldis? 00092 
Hampton & Warren 
the bill left with 
James Stone? 00360 
Bland 00120 
Watkins 00050 
Fermont 00400 
01469 
Totall of debts per bills 
and without bills 34453 
Tobacco 
li 
0010000 
0010354 
0001275 
0005321 
0004160 
0000000 
0000000 
0004166 
0037770 
Totalls 0073046 








2Discussed in notes which follow documents. 
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Tobacco Creditors Vizt 

Shipt aboard the shippe called the Tristram and 
Jane of London at severall times and from severall 
places as Kickhowtan, backe river, Ould Pocoson, 
New Pocoson, Accamach, etc. in Virginia 99 
hogsheads of Tobacco, Content nett tare of Caske 
Deducted 

Shipt aboard the Unity of the Isle of Wight 2 hhds 


of tobacco Content nett 


Charges in Virginia Vizt 
For two oxen at 600 apiece 01200 
For 1 hogshead of Bermuda beefe 

by weight 5 cwt and upwards 00650 
For 3 hogs at 120 li apiece is 00360 
For hire of a Pinnace to 

carry goods to the Pocoson per 

order Capt. Thorowgood* 00800 
For 15 Tunne of caske 

at 100 li per Tunne is 01500 
For 1538 li of biskett 

of mine at a pound per li 01538 
For charges per the 

Merchant's sickness and 

at his buriall 00195 

06243 Total] charge is 





Debts owing per Contrary bill and booke 
to ballance This Accompt 
Totall Creditors 


Per JosepH CLIFTON 


433 


0031800 


0000550 


0032350 





0006243 


0034453 
0073046 
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WILL OF DANIELL HOPKINSON 


In the name of god, Amen. I, Daniell Hopkinson beinge sick and weake 
in body but in perfect sense and memory doe make this my last will and 
Testament. First, I bequeath my soule to the mercie of the Allmightie god 
relying in faith upon the mercie of Jesus Christ his only sonne and my 
saviour for the salvation of it. Next I bequeath my bodie to the Earth 
from whence it came to be buried decently in Kicquotan church in Virginia 
accordinge to the discretion of my executor he paying those duties and 
rights [rites?] as in such like cases hath formerly been in the said place 
used, assuredly trustinge in the mercie of the Allmighty that he will as- 
suredlie raise it att the last day and joyne it togeather with my soule and 
make of it a glorious bodie upon repentance of my synns and by faith 
through the meritts of Jesus Christ. Next, I make and ordain my beloved 
brother, Joseph Clifton to be my full and lawfull executor to receive all 
such Tobacco or any other goodes which shalbe due to me in virginia as 
alsoe all other debts and somes of money which shalbe due to me here or else- 
wheare in Virginia, England or any other parte, Alsoe I doe give my afore- 
said executor full power and authoritie to appoint direct for the good of 
the voyage All such seamen etc aboard of the good Shipp called the Tristram 
and Jane as If I my self were present and to pay all such wages as shalbe 
due to the Seamen for theire service, in the voiage accordinge to the Agree- 
ment made betwixt them and me. Item I doe give to my beloved wife 
Sarah All such estate as I have in the aforesaid shipp as elsewheare alsoe 
all other benefitts which shall accrewe to me from the marchaunts for my 
care and service in the said voyage and all such debts some or somes of 
money which shalbe due to me shee payinge such debts and legacies as 
shalbe from me due to any. Item I doe bequeath to my Father Clifton and 
Mother Clifton twoe bever hatts. Item to my Mother Katherine Hopkinson 
a bever hatt, Item to my brother Abraham a bever hatt. Item to my brother 
Joseph Clifton my executor a bever hatt. Item, to my brother Michael 
Markland my Surgery Chest with the Physsick and things therein as alsoe 
my books. Item to my brother and sister Sole twoe bever hatts. Item I give 
my ringe I use to weare to my Sister Barbery Clifton. Item I give to Mr. 
Reeves the fraight of twoe tunne of goods homeward bounde, as alsoe to 
Mr. Hart, for his Care and industry for me, seventie five shillings to buy 
him a ringe for a remembrance, as alsoe the fraight of twoe Tunn of goods 
homeward bound. Witness my hand and seale dated this one and twentieth 
of November one thousand six hundred thirtie and six. Daniel Hopkinson. 
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Sealed and delivered in the presence of us Robert Reeves and Thomas 
Nant [Hart?] 

Probatum fuit testamentum superscriptum apud London coram Mroé 
[Magistro] Willemo Merrick legum Doctore Surrogato veneraDilis viri 
Domini Henrici Marten militis legum etiam doctoris Curiae Prerogativi 
Cant [Canterburiae], Magistri Custodis Sive Commissarii legitime constituti 
Octavo die mensis Aprilis Anno Domini Millesimo sex centesimo trecesimo 
septimo, Juramento Josephi Clifton executoris in hulius] modi testamento 
nominati Cui commissa fuit administranda omnium et singulorum bonorum, 
iurium, et creditorum dicti defuncti, De bene et fideliter Administrando 
eadem Ad Sancta dei evangelia iurat. 


* * * + * * 


“A Booke of Accounts for the Shippe called the Tristram and Jeane of 
London which came from Virginia Anno Domini 1637” (Public Record 
Office, London, HCA 30 635, 13 sheets) is one of the interesting bits of 
Virginiana unearthed by Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Curator of Manuscripts at 
the Alderman Library, University of Virginia, while doing research in Great 
Britain. It is the earliest account of a trading voyage to Virginia that this 
writer has seen and contains numerous items of interest. Like voyages to 
the Near and Far East described in “John Offley’s Book” (Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, L (1942), 1-12), it was a joint stock venture 
with each member putting up either a certain amount of money or of com- 
modities, repayable at the end of the voyage with a proportionate share of 
the profits. In this case there were eight shares divided among seven 
persons as follows: Mr. Nathaniel Withers, one-eighth; Mr. Henry Greene, 
one-eighth; Captain Batten, one-sixteenth; Mr. Thomas Steed, one-eighth; 
Mr. Daniell Hopkinson, the so-called “Merchant” but acting more like a 
supercargo, three-eighths; his brother, Mr. Abraham Hopkinson, one-eighth; 
and Mr. James Pickering, one-sixteenth. Daniell Hopkinson died in Vir- 
ginia testate leaving his brother-in-law, Joseph Clifton, his executor. Hop- 
kinson’s will was probated in London (P.C.C. (52) Goare 1636 in the 
Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House, London). The account book 
was among the papers filed in the settlement of the estate. 

The Tristram and Jane probably left England in late summer or early 
fall of 1636, arriving in Virginia in time to take on the tobacco which was 
ready for market by December. On the homeward voyage the vessel 
probably reached London the latter part of March 1637 for Daniell Hopkin- 
son’s will was probated April 8, 1637. The ship took back to England 99 
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hogsheads of tobacco totalling 31,800 pounds or an average of slightly over 
321 pounds to the hogshead. Besides this, the partners shipped on the 
Unity of the Isle of Wight two hogsheads weighing 550 pounds. Their 
total poundage was, therefore, 32,350, which at fourpence per pound equals 
£539-3-4. The profits of the voyage cannot be learned from this “book of 
accompts” for it does not give the cost of all the articles comprising the 
cargo. The various items are of great interest however. 

The one-eighth share of Mr. Withers was in sack valued at 10,000 
pounds of tobacco, one pound of tobacco being worth in money fourpence. 
Sack was a light colored, Spanish wine; but in the seventeenth century 
the term was applied to all strong light wines to distinguish them from red 
thenish wines. It was shipped in butts, which seem in this case to have 
contained 106 gallons, equivalent to four quarter casks of twenty-six and 
a half gallons capacity each. 

Mr. Green’s share was in “strong waters,” or, as we would say, alcoholic 
beverages. They were shipped in cases and rundlets each container being 
of between four and five gallons capacity. There were twenty-six gallons 
used on the voyage and in Virginia, leaving 454 gallons 1% pints for sale, 
which brought in 10,354 pounds of tobacco. 

Captain Batten’s one-sixteenth share was in candy oyle, probably some 
sort of syrup or treacle shipped in barrels of sixteen gallons capacity. Three 
barrels were used, the remaining five barrels were valued at and sold for 
1,275 pounds of tobacco. 

Mr. Steed’s commodities were the most surprising, for powdered sugar, 
loaf sugar, marmalade of quince, conserves of sloes, roses, and barberries, 
and bare (shelled) almonds sound very modern and luxurious for seven- 
teenth-century Virginia. The colony had been settled only thirty years, and 
only three years before was decreed numerically large enough to justify 
division into shires. Yet the sugar was sold, and some of the almonds, 
marmalade, and conserves, but not all, eighteen boxes were “Brought home 
being not salable neither in Virginia nor here.” The value of Mr. Steed’s 
one-eighth share was 5,321 pounds of tobacco. 

Daniell Hopkinson had furnished as his share 2,399 pounds of raisins 
amounting to 2,800 pounds of tobacco, and an unknown number of stock- 
ings and waistcoats totalling 1,360 pounds of tobacco. The value of his 
share seems to have been 4,166 pounds of tobacco. 

His brother Abraham Hopkinson had bought “clothes, shirts etc.,” which 
he sold among the passengers “as per a book of one John Lee’s wrighting, 


a passinger, may appeare.” 
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james Pickering had provided fish “for victualling as per his note ap- 
peareth,” value not stated. 

Goods amounting to 4,166 pounds of tobacco were sold from what was 
described as “the general cargazoune.” Cargazoune or cagazon was a 
Spanish word for cargo. This comprised a varied assortment of articles; 
handkerchiefs, fowling pieces [shotguns], candles, shoes, nails, vinegar, 
oatmeal, peas, cheese, and a pair of stilliards [scales]. There were also three 
suits of “Dymaty,” a heavy double thread material, and three of canvas. 
The nails were sold by the thousand and by the firkin; firkin being a measure 
both for liquids and solids. The vinegar was in rundlets of between seven 
and eight gallons capacity, and in a tierce of twenty gallons capacity. Tierce 
is an old measure, equivalent to one-third of a pipe of wine, which was 
usually 42 gallons. The cheese is called “Sussex cheese,” a description un- 
familiar to the writer. 

Aside from the list of the supplies of each householder in the colony as 
given in the “Musters of the Inhabitants in Virginia 1624/5,”° references 
to commodities in Accomacke County Records, 1632-1640, and in Journals 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1619-1658/59,* the writer knows 
of no other such list of the period. We may assume it was typical of what 
London merchants sent over and had found saleable in Virginia. 

There were two paying passengers on the ship and 74 others who were 
sold as indentured servants for a term of years, the purchaser paying the 
cost of their transportation. The purchaser, who acquired the immigrants’ 
rights to patent fifty acres of land each, took the names of those persons 
whose rights he had bought to the court of the county where he lived and 
made oath that he had paid their transportation charges. Entry of this was 
made in the order book of the county, the acreage due him and the names 
of these persons (commonly called his “headrights”) were recorded, and 
he was given a certificate to this effect. On presentation of the certificate, 
the Secretary of the Colony issued a patent for the land. 

We return now to passengers of the Tristram and Jane. A check of the 
land patents in Nell Marion Nugent's Cavaliers and Pioneers? was made 
to learn if possible what became of them. It is possible that two persons 
having the same name may be confused in some of the identifications. 

James Miller, the first passenger named was a cooper by trade, an im- 
portant trade in a country where tobacco, the main crop, was generally 


3Public Record Office, Colonial Office 1-3, Section 35. 
4(Richmond, 1915). 
5Volume I (Richmond, 1934). 
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handled in hogsheads. James Miller paid 900 pounds of tobacco for his 
and his wife’s passage. On October 23, 1637, he took up 100 acres in 
Charles River (now York) County lying on the great Otterdams at the 
head of the new Poquoson, due him for “the personal adventure of him- 
self and his wife Mary.”® He purchased a servant from the Tristram, William 
Browne, of whom we have no further mention. 

John Davis on August 26, 1637, patented 250 acres in James City County 
lying on the Chickahominy River for his own transportation and that of 
four servants, three of whom Samuel Fenn, Walter Willis, and Thomas 
Lodge (Lodge being likely a misreading for Dodge as the name appears 
in the “Accompt”) had come over on the Tristram.’ John Davis had pur- 
chased two other servants, John Scoffin and Cornelius Sanders. Scoffin 
he likely sold to Nicholas Hill whose patent for land in Elizabeth City 
County on November 25, 1637, claims as a headright “a servant called 
John Coffin (or Scoffin).”* Davis also sold Sanders whose right was not 
used until some sixteen years later. Then on April 27, 1653, Captain Robert 
Abrahall patented 400 acres in Gloucester County for the transportation 
of eight persons whose rights had been “assigned by Captain Barnehouse,” 
among them appears the name “Cor. Sanders.” 

William Worlich, who bought two servants, patented on May 7, 1637, 
150 acres lying “in Warwick County commonly called the broadneck.”” 
There is no record of the servant Robert Lord whom Worlich had purchased 
from the Tristram. 

Timothy Stockdell appears in the “Accompt” as purchasing Edward 
Hartuppe and Anthony Lentall. He soon sold them, for, on February 6, 
1637/38, Humphry Higgenson, Gent., patented 700 acres called by the 
name of Tuttey’s Neck adjacent to Harrop, “upon a branch of Archer's 
Hope Creek parting it from Kingsmell’s Neck.” “Said land graunted unto 
Elizabeth his now wife by order of Court October 4, 1637, whose right is 
transferred to said Higgenson, and alsoe due for the adventure of 14 persons, 
Eliza. Higgenson, Edward Hartop, Anth. Lenton,” etc."' Anthony Lentall 
(Lenton, Lynton, Linton) is doubtless progenitor of the family later in 
Lower Norfolk and still later in Stafford and Prince William counties. 


6Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 73; see also William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., III, 82. 
7Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 69-70. 

8Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 77. 

9Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 242. 

10Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 39. 

11Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 80. 
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We learn of Robert Partin and John Neale, who bought two servants 
each, through the following items. Captain Francis Hook, Esquire, on 
August 9, 1637, patented 100 acres in Elizabeth City County adjoining 
Thomas Oldis and John Neale, “the said land being in the tenure and 
occupation of Robert Partin and Gresham Covell.”"* On November 24, 
1637, Robert Partin leased 40 acres in Elizabeth City County between the 
great house and Widow 'Tompson’s land, south on the fort field, west on 
Robert Brasheare, and north to the church for a term of 21 years.” John 
Neale, merchant, on February 12, 1632, had taken a 21 year lease on 50 
acres lying upon the Strawberry Banks within the precincts of Elizabeth 
City, east upon the land of Lieutenant Edward Waters, west along the 
great river.'* (The great river would be the part of Hampton Roads lying 
between Hampton Creek and Salter Creek. Strawberry Banks is the site 
of the present Kecoughtan Veterans’ Facility.) 

Anthony Panton, clarke, later called in the “Accompts” Parson Panton, 
was the minister of York and Chiskiack Parishes in York County. He was 
persecuted by Governor John Harvey for disparaging remarks about Richard 
Kemp, secretary of the colony, and banished from the colony on October 
8, 1638. Governor Francis Wyatt, Harvey's successor, restored him to his 
parish. York Parish extended from Poquoson River to Morgan’s Creek 
and Chiskiack from Morgan’s Creek to Queen’s Creek.” 

Thomas Sully, according to the “Accompts,” purchased Sarah Cole, but 
sold her to Walter Chiles, merchant, for on May 2, 1638, she is one of 
the headrights listed in a patent issued to Walter Chiles for 250 acres on 
the Appomattox River, Charles City County."* Thomas Sully on August 14, 
1624, had patented six acres “within the Island of James City, east upon 
block house field, cleared in the time of the Government of Sir Thomas 
Gates, extending to the new block house lately built, part of his first divident 
for his personal adventure.” He is described as “of the Neck of Land in 
the Corporation of James City, Yeoman and old planter.”"” (“Old” or 
“Ancient Planter” was the term for those who had come prior to 1616, and 
were therefore entitled to 100 acres instead of the 50 acres due later arrivals.) 

George Menifee (Minifry, Menefee), who is mentioned several times 
as a purchaser both of commodities and a servant, was a merchant who 





12Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 62. 

13Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 76. 

14Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 18. 

15George Carrington Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia (Richmond, 1945), pp. 
218, 228. 

16Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 87. 

17Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 3. 
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came in 1622 in the Samuel. On February 4, 1624/25, he patented land, 
“having been in this country almost 3 years.”"* George Menifee resided 
some eight miles east of Williamsburg, a state historical marker on U. S. 
Route 60 now designates the location. His land adjoined that of Richard 
Kingsmill. In 1953 the Kingsmill tract, then comprising a much longer 
acreage than early patents called for, became the property of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc. 

The Brasheare who paid 600 pounds of tobacco for Thomas Purser is 
presumably the person named in the following: Peter Johnson’s patent for 
600 acres in Warrisquicke County June 1, 1636, land abutting on Nanse- 
mond River, “Renewed in the name of Robert Brasseur and Peter Ray.” 

The Gookines who bought two servants may be either John or Daniel 
Gookins; the former patented on October 17, 1636, 500 acres on Nanse- 
mond River,” the latter also owned land in this vicinity, for on November 
24, 1637, William Fookes patented 450 acres “at Nansemond River joining 
to the land of Mr. Daniel Gookins.”” (“Mr.” in the seventeenth century 
was used to denote social position and was not applied generally. ) 

Gresham Coffeld, who bought two servants, is identical with “Gresham 
(Gressom) Coffield” who on August 14, 1638, patented in partnership with 
Thomas Stamp 200 acres in Isle of Wight County.” “Cofhield” is ihe 
same as “Covell,” and this is the same person previously mentioned as hold- 
ing land in Elizabeth City County with Robert Partin. 

A Cooke bought Richard Baxter and William Abraham, but evidently 
sold the former, who is listed in a patent to Thomas Clipwell dated Novem- 
ber 15, 1638, for 600 acres lying in James City County on the Chicka- 
hominy River.” 

The Harris who bought two servants is possibly Thomas Harris an 
“Ancient Planter” and prominent citizen. 

Captain John Howe who was in Accomack County prior to October 24, 
1637, at which time he patented land “upon Cherrystone Creek’™ is 
probably identical with the John Howe who invested in six servants as 
noted in the “Accompts.” 





18Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 2. 

19Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 41. 
20Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 50. 
21Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 51. 
22Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 95. 
23Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 99. 
24Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 33. 
25Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 72. 
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Cornelius Lloyd who purchased a servant had a patent on July 2, 1635, 
for 800 acres lying upon Elizabeth River.” He had come to Virginia with 
his brother Colonel Edward Lloyd, before the Massacre. Cornelius died 
childless, but Edward removed to Maryland and became the founder of a 
distinguished family. 

Joseph Moore is mentioned in the following items. John Robins the 
younger of the Back River in the Corporation of Elizabeth City, planter, 
son and heir of his father John Robins the elder deceased, patented 300 
acres at said Back River on September 7, 1632. Among his headrights was 
Joseph Moore who came over in the Margaret and John in 1622. Joseph 
Moore patented on June 2, 1636, 200 acres in Elizabeth City County at 
the old Poquoson River.” (In 1632 the division of the colony into four 
corporations was still in force and Elizabeth City was one; when the ccr- 
porations were abandoned and the colony divided into eight shires or 
counties, Elizabeth City was one. In 1952 the county became the City 
of Hampton. ) 

A Cornwallis is shown in the “Accompts” as buying five servants, he is 
probably the person referred to in an order of the York County Court held 
in January 1645/6 in Beverley Fleet’s Virginia Colonial Abstracts: 
“Thomas Bushrod to have an attachment against the estate of Captain 
Thomas Cornwallis to cover debt of 3030 pounds of tobacco.” 

On August 18, 1627, Lieutenant Gilbert Peppett patented 250 acres 
on the southerly side of Warwick River parting it from the land of Captain 
Samuel Matthews now in the tenure “of Thomas Attowell Cor Howell) 
and Nathaniell Floyd.” Nathaniel Floyd patented on November 20, 1637, 
850 acres in Isle of Wight County, claiming as headrights, among others, 
Richard Carter, whom he had purchased from the Tristram.” 

No patent has been found for Ralph Wyatt, but he was a landholder 
prior to December 31, 1636, as on that date he executed a lease for 21 years 
to Richard Johnson, Roger Davis, and Abraham Wood, planters, for land 
lying on Sizemore’s Creek near Appomattox River, reserving to said Wyatt 
ten acres.*° 

William Armistead who bought for 450 pounds of tobacco a maid servant 
Katherin Teage is presumably the same person who on July 7, 1636, took 
out a patent for 450 acres in Elizabeth City County.” 





26Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 27. 

27Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 16, 41. 

Volume 24, York County, 1633-1646 (Richmond, 1945), p. 49. 
29Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 7-8, 75. 

Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 95. 

31Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 45. 
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Richard Preston in an undated patent, but probably issued in November 
1637, received 100 acres upon the uppermost end of Thomas Jordan’s great 
Indianfield Neck for the transportation of Michael Vinkles and Walter 
Brute.” The latter may be the unnamed servant he bought from the 
Tristram. The right of Michael Vincklee he had purchased later, since 
Nicholas Smith was the person buying him from the Tristram. 

Arthur Raymond, though bought by William Croppe, appears as a head- 
right for William Burdett who patented on March 18, 1639, 1050 acres 
in Accomack County.* 

Peter Rigglesworth, purchased by Robert Glascocke, was a land owner 
by 1652 when Robert Grimes patenting 300 acres lying at the head of the 
westernmost branch of Elizabeth River describes it as adjoining Peter 
Rigglesworth.™ (“The westernmost branch of Elizabeth River” is now 
usually called “Western Branch.”)) Robert Glascocke received a patent on 
October 7, 1635, for 200 acres lying in Elizabeth City County adjoining 
Lieutenant Cheeseman.* (The Glascock, like many other Warwick and 
Elizabeth City County families, somewhat later moved to the Northern 
Neck of Virginia which lies between the Rappahannock and Potomac 
rivers. ) 

Ellen Fetherstone, a maid, sold to Thomas Trotter, appears later as a 
headright for William Warren, who on August 10, 1642, received 650 
acres lying on the north side of Charles River. 

James Knott who purchased Walter Blake used him as one of his head- 
rights to purchase on August 18, 1637, 1550 acres in the Upper County 
of New Norfolk.*’ (This area later became Nansemond County.) 

Martin Baker purchased Robert Ashbury of whom we have no trace. 
Martin Baker on April 24, 1635, took out a patent for 600 acres lying upon 
Captain Martin’s lands.* 

John Ward before 1633 had taken up land for in that year he secured 
a 21 year lease on 25 acres adjacent to his own holdings.” 

Ellis Tailour [Elias Taylor] who purchased Edward Thornicraft used 
him as one of his headrights to secure 100 acres in Accomack County at 
Nassawaddox Creek on July 10, 1640. 


32Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 76. 
33Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 121. 
Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 268. 
35Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 32. 
36Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 131. 
37Nugent, Cuvaliers and Pioneers, p. 65. 
38Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 21. 
39Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 39. 
4#0Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 119. 
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Robert Spratling, purchased by Thomas Rochester appears as a headright 
some years later for Nicholas Waddilowe, who patented on September 15, 
1649, 400 acres in Northampton County lying on Occahannock Creek. 

John Hall purchased by William Walders was a headright for James 
Warradine, when he patented 350 acres in Charles City lying on Bailey's 
Creek on November 3, 1637.” (This land was on the south side of James 
River. ) 

Richard Tomson purchased John Lee but probably sold him to Robert 
Bennett, for Lee appears as a headright in a patent issued August 18, 1637, 
to Bennett for 700 acres in the Upper County of New Norfolk about a 
mile and a half up a creek near the mouth of Nansemond River.* 

Arthur Haslerton CHaslington) took out a patent on December 23, 
1636, for 200 acres in Warrisquicke (later Isle of Wight) County, due for 
his personal adventure and the transportation of three persons. It was 
renewed July 18, 1640, in the name of Gresham Cofeild.* 

Robert Lucas, who purchased two servants, secured 150 acres in Charles 
River County lying on the New Poquoson River on April 30, 1636. 

John Cheesman, Gent. of Kicoughton, had a patent on September 2, 
1624, for the transportation of four servants who came in the Southampton 
in 1622. As Lieutenant John Cheeseman on November 21, 1635, he 
patented 600 acres in Charles River County. (The Chisman family has 
long been prominent in lower York and Elizabeth City counties.) 

Parson Caynhoo of the “Accompts” has not been identified, unless he is 
the William Canhooe who on September 10, 1639, patented 300 acres in 
Charles River County at the New Poquoson upon Cheesman’s Creek, which 
tract apparently escheated later.*’ 

The Causy who owed a small bill in the “Accompts” is likely Thomas 
Causey who took out a patent on April 18, 1635, for 150 acres in Charles 
City County “in the Indian field comonly soe called,” lying due north upon 
Jordan’s Journey, west upon the main woods, south upon Chaplin’s Choice, 
and due east upon the main river.® 

The Cage mentioned in the “Accompts” is probably the person named 
in the lease of Dictoris Christmas, planter, of Elizabeth City, assigned to 


41Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 183. 
#2Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 74. 

*3Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 66. 

Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 53. 

Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 42. 

*6Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 7, 35. 
47Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 114, 538-539. 
48Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 21. 
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Lyonell Rowlston, Gent. of the same place, on September 29, 1628, in the 
presence of William Claibourne and Edward Cage. The title of the lease 
he had received on August 20, 1627, from Sir George Yeardley for 50 acres 
on the Strawberry Banks where “I now dwell.”® 

Of the Ransham and Marriman, also debtors, Ramsham may be either 
William or Thomas Ranshaw, both of whom took out patents in July 1635 
in Elizabeth City County.” The Merriman is likely James Merriman who 
patented 150 acres in Charles City County adjoining Weyanoke, on Novem- 
ber 6, 1635, for the personal adventure of himself and wife Sarah Merriman 
and transportation of one servant.”! 

The Wilson mentioned is likely Henry Wilson who on December 23, 
1636, patented 50 acres in Accomack County.” 

Edward Drew, probably identical with the Drewe of the “Accompts,” 
took out a patent on September 8, 1636, for 300 acres in Accomack County 
adjoining the land of Mr. John Howe.* 

John Lewin, probably the person referred to, patented on May 6, 1638, 
500 acres in the County of Upper Norfolk lying on the back side of land 
lately belonging to Thomas Jordan.* 

Thomas Seawell on April 20, 1635, patented 400 acres, 350 acres being 
at the head of the Old Pocoson and 50 acres lying near Benjamin Symms’s 
Marsh.» 

The Codd mentioned is likely the Thomas Codd who on May 22, 1637, 
received patent for 300 acres in the Upper County of New Norfolk ad- 
joining Thomas Holt, lying upon the East Branch of Elizabeth River.* 

Thomas Wray, probably the person called Ray in the text, on May 4, 
1636, patented 50 acres in Charles River County upon the back creek of 
the New Poquoson River adjoining Gilbert Symons due for his personal 
adventure.” 

William Parry, probably the Parry noted in the text, on May 22, 1637, 
patented 350 acres in the Upper County of New Norfolk “at the entering 
into the narrow of the Eastermost branch of Nansemond River.’™ 





49Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 18. 
50Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 24, 29. 
51Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 32. 
52Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 53. 
53Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 46. 
4Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 91. 
55Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 21. 
Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 57. 
57Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 38. 
58Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 57. 
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The Mason mentioned is almost certainly Francis Mason who came in 
the John and Francis in 1613.” 

Christopher Boyse on October 23, 1639, patented 300 acres in Charles 
River County lying north upon the head of the New Poquoson and east 
upon George Hadderill.” This is likely the Hadarell whose bill was left 
with Robert Lucas. 

Gilbert Symonds, Planter, of Elizabeth City County on October 20, 1634, 
took a 21 year lease on 100 acres lying at the Old Pocoson River.” 

John Trussell on October 12, 1635, patented 200 acres near the Back 
River.” (It is possible to trace John Trussell from “The Muster of the 
Inhabitants taken in 1624/25” until he died testate in Northumberland 
County in 1660.) 

In Captain Adam Thoroughgood’s patent issued June 24, 1635, for 5350 
acres for transportation of 105 persons, Dennis Russell who came in the 
Hopewell in 1628 is a headright.® 

Presumably “Mr. Ouldis” of the text is Thomas Oldis mentioned as own- 
ing land adjoining Captain Francis Hooke, Esq. 

On February 9, 1636, Sir John Harvey, then Governor issued a patent 
to William Tucker, Maurice Tompson, George Tompson, William Harris, 
Thomas Deacon, James Stone, Cornelius Lloyd of London, Merchants, etc. 
for 8000 acres in Charles City County known by the name of Berkeley 
Hundred. Due by deed of sale from the Adventures and Company of 
Berkeley Hundred etc.® This is the James Stone of the text. 

This concludes such identifications as have seemed logical to make from 
the land patents. The writer knows of no other document so clearly revealing 
the trade in headrights which passed from one person to another like 
currency. 

In conclusion, we would note the “ports of call” of the Tristram and Jane. 
Only five are named, a convenient “etc.” hiding the others. The first was 
Kickhowtan or Kecoughtan, the Indian name for Hampton, which was 
settled in 1610. The patent to Robert Partin previously quoted shows by 
its references to “the fort field” and “the church” that this was an established 
community. Mr. George C. Mason in Colonial Churches of Tidewater 


39Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. xxxii. 
Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 20. 
61Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 20. 
62Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 32. 
S3Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 22. 
“Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 62. 
65Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 53. 
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Virginia® states that the Fort Field was the site of Forts Henry and Charles 
built by Sir Thomas Dale in 1610 on the eastern side of the mouth of 
Hampton Creek. He locates the churchyard as “at the east end of College 
Place.”®’ This was the church built.after 1624 and in use in 1636. Mr. 
Mason describes it from its foundations as being fifty-three feet six inches 
long by twenty-three feet wide. Doubtless this was the spot where Daniell 
Hopkinson wished to be buried “decently.” 

After selling servants and commodities, the Tristram and Jane left 
Kecoughtan, passed Old Point, entered Chesapeake Bay, and then turned 
into Back River, which flows into the Bay. This river lies to the northwest 
of and back of Hampton as its name implies and was in a well settled area. 
It is formed by the union of two branches now styled Northwest and 
Southwest. On a British map of the Lower Peninsula, however, made dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Northwest Branch is marked Old Pocoson and the 
other is unnamed. Some eight or ten miles to the northwest of Old Pocoson 
lies Poquoson River which in 1636 was known as New Poquoson. It too 
flows into Cheasapeake Bay. 

It might be of interest to explain the use of the adjective “new.” It was 
not until 1630 that the Council and Governor issued an order “for the 
securing and taking in of a tract of land called the forrest, bordering upon 
the chiefe residence of the Pamunky King, the most dangerous head of 
the Indian Enemie.” The area lying on York River and along the Poquoson 
River where patents were quickly taken up, was therefore new territory in 
comparison with Back River, Kecoughtan, and Warwick where land had 
been cultivated over twenty years. The relative location of the Old and the 
New Poquoson can be seen in the following patent dated July 25, 1638, 
to William Bannister for 1000 acres butting upon Footeball Quarter Creek, 
easterly towards Tinkersheire’s Neck northerly towards the New Poquoson.™ 
The accompanying map shows the area clearly. 

After Back River, the Tristram and Jane touched at Old Poquoson and 
New Poquoson. We can be sure that at both places commodities and servants 
were sold and hogsheads of tobacco taken on. Turning at New Poquoson 
the Tristram and Jane came down the Bay and headed across to Accomack, 
as the entire Eastern Shore of Virginia was then called. 


GP. 104. 

67Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, p. 105. 

68Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 44. 

69Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 94. The writer acknowledges gratefully the great assistance 
of Mrs. L. T. Jester in distinguishing positively the two Poquosons. 
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It seems likely that after leaving Accomack, the boat sailed back through 
Hampton Roads and across James River into Chuckatuck Creek and Nanse- 
mond River. She may also have gone up the James River to its junction 
with the Appomattox. The basis for this conjecture is the place of residence 
of the purchasers whom we have been able to identify. They lived mainly 
in Elizabeth City, Warwick, York, Accomack, Isle of Wight, and Nanse- 
mond counties, though a few were of James City and Charles City counties. 

It is reasonable to suppose that planters shipped their tobacco from their 
nearest wharf to avoid the expense of long hauls, hence their purchases 
were made as close to home as possible. 

We do not know the date of arrival or departure for the Tristram and Jane, 
but we do know that on November 21 Daniell Hopkinson, the merchant, 
was so ill that he deemed it prudent to make his will, a copy of which is 
printed after the “Accompts.” A few items about it may be noted. The 
witnesses were Robert Reeves and Thomas Nant; nothing has been found 
concerning the latter and it may have been a copyist’s error for “Hart.” IE so, 
Reeves and Hart were probably mates on the Tristram and Jane since each 
is referred to as “Mister” and each was bequeathed “the fraight of two tunn 
of goods homeward bound.” Reeves appears twice as a headright for William 
Woolritch of Elizabeth City County in a patent dated June 17, 1635.” That 
would mean two voyages had been made by him prior to that date, suggest- 
ing he was employed on a ship trading in Virginia. 

Apparently Daniell Hopkinson had married Sarah Clifton whose brother 
Joseph Clifton had married Daniell’s sister Barbara. The bequest of beaver 
hats reminds us how valuable this fur was then. Sometimes called castor, 
which was its trade name, beaver fur was often used as currency. 

Joseph Clifton was apparently a faithful executor in discharging his 
responsibility as this carefully kept accompt book reveals. 





70Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 34. 











THE SETTLEMENT OF PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


e 


by Hersert C. BrapsHaw* 


Tue first century of Virginia’s history saw the settlement of Tidewater. As 
the colony entered its second century, immigrants and the descendants of 
earlier settlers were beginning to push into the forests beyond the fall line 
to open the rolling hills and narrow valleys to settlement and cultivation. 
Once the migration into the wilderness which became Middle Virginia 
began, there continued a steady influx of settlers. Organized local govern- 
ment followed the settlers, with new counties set up as rapidly as the 
population justified. 

In the division of the settled portion of Virginia into eight shires in 1634, 
Charles City, named in honor of Charles I then ruling in England, in- 
cluded territory on both sides the James River.' On the south side of the 
James, the area designated Charles City lay south of the Appomattox River 
and extended westward; to the east was the portion of James City County 
which in 1652 became Surry County.? For the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of Charles City, county courts were held alternately on the south 
and north banks of the James, beginning in 1658.° In 1702 the area south 
of the James was erected into a new county, named Prince George in honor 


of the husband of Queen Anne.* 


*Mr. Bradshaw is associate editor of the Durham Morning Herald and the author of numerous 
articles on Virginia history. This article is the first chapter of his History of Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, from its Earliest Settlements through its Establishment in 1754 to its Bicentennial Year, 
which is being published this fall. 

1Morgan Poitiaux Robinson, Virginia Counties: Those Resulting from Virginia Legislation 
(Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, Volume IX, Richmond, 1916), pp. 34, 177. 

2Robinson, Virginia Counties, p. 68. 

3William Waller Hening, The Statutes at Large (Richmond, New York, Philadelphia, 1809- 
1823), I, 497. CHereafter cited as Hening.) In 1656 Bristol Parish, which embraced the portions 
of Charles City and Henrico counties south of the James River, was authorized to hold courts 
within the parish, commissioners (justices) residing within the parish constituting the court. 
Right of ap to the county courts of Charles City and Henrico was granted from the courts 
authorized for the parish (Hening, I, 424). In 1656 the place of the Charles City Court was 
moved to the south side of the James, as a result of a petition presented by Colonel Abraham 
Wood and Anthony Wyatt on behalf of the residents of the county on the south side of the river 
CHening, I, 426). This arrangement was so unsatisfactory to the Charles City people on the 
north side of the river that there was evidently talk of dividing the county. The act authorizing 
alternate courts on either side of the James directed that the county not be divided. It was 
enacted in response to a petition from the inhabitants north of the James. Each side of the river 
was directed to bear the cost of building its courthouse and jail for Charles City. 
4Robinson, Virginia Counties, pp. 65, 189. 
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The migration beyond the fall line began while the region south of the 
Appomattox was Prince George County. The area south of the Nottoway 
River was organized as Brunswick County as a buffer against the Indians 
and the French in 1720, but the territory remained under the jurisdiction 
of the Prince George Court until the new county could support a local 
government in 1732.° During this period the first land grants were made 
in the region which was to become Prince Edward County. From an early 
period in Virginia’s history, land grants had been made on the basis of fifty 
acres for each person who came into or was brought into the colony. After 
1705 grants were also made for cash payments, at the rate of five shillings 
for fifty acres. The new method of granting land was especially advantageous 
to persons already settled in Virginia who were looking for fresh lands or 
more land than they could expect to acquire in the older settled regions. 
Under the new system a person who wished to receive a grant of land 
paid to the receiver-general of the colony the stipulated fee for the acreage 
he wished to patent. Then he took the certificate of payment from the 
receiver-general to a surveyor, whose survey was returned to the office of 
the secretary of the colony, and a patent was issued in the name of the 
King, signed by the governor.® The patents were written on parchment, 
and some of them are still preserved. 

Interestingly enough, the first land grants credited to the Prince Edward 
area were located in what was then Brunswick County. The first of these 
grants was made September 28, 1728, to Richard Jones, Jr., of Prince 
George County, for 337 acres on Bush River.’ Although the first patentee 


5Hening, IV, 77-9; Robinson, Virginia Counties, pp. 75-77. 

6Hening, III, 304-306. 

Virginia Patent Book XIV, 89, ~~ State Library; H. T. Owen, “Early Settlers of Prince 
Edward County, Virginia,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXII, 19-96, 193-195, 
305-307 (hereafter cited as VMHB); Prince Edward County Deed Book IV, 64. Reference to the 
patent book raises a point which may confuse the claim that Jones was the first landowner in 
Prince Edward. One of the bounds of the Jones patent is “a corner of Lewis Bobbit’s land and 
along his line east seventeen degrees north one hundred forty poles.” A search of the index to 
the patent books shows no patent issued to Lewis Bobbit. William Bobbit of Prince George County 
received a grant of 254 acres on the west side of Rocky Run in Prince George County in 1725 
(Patent Book XII, 278); this was the only grant to a Bobbit found for this section, but there 
appears no connection with the Lewis Bobbit land. A deed by which David Greenhill conveyed 
617 acres on Bush River in Prince Edward to Paschal Greenhill in 1768 confirms the location of 
the Jones patent in the area which became Prince Edward and also suggests the way in which 
Lewis Bobbit had acquired land before the first patent to land in the area was issued. This land 
in the Greenhill transaction included 337 acres granted Richard Jones by patent September 28, 
1728, and 280 acres “never before granted and being the said tract of land bought by David 
Greenhill of Richard Jones.” So Jones took up 280 acres adjoining his grant for which he never 
received a patent. Lewis Bobbit may have acquired his land in the same way. The boundaries 
to the land patented by Jones at no point include Bush River, although it is described as being 
on the south side of Bush River; the only water course mentioned as a boundary, suggesting that 
the land taken up by Jones and never patented was bounded by the river. Another boundary 
in the Greenhill deed is Jones Branch, which was a tributary of Bush River. 
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of Prince Edward never lived on his Bush River holding, he is numbered 
among the pioneers of Southside Virginia. He was one of the pioneer 
settlers of Amelia County, probably moving to his plantation on Deep Creek 
about the time he patented land on Bush River. Jones was one of the 
first justices of the peace of Amelia, was one of its first representatives in 
the House of Burgesses, serving 1734-1740, a militia officer, and a vestry- 
man of Raleigh Parish.’ The second grant in the Prince Edward area was 
to Charles Williamson, also of Prince George County, also on Bush River, 
and was made for 252 acres; the date of the grant was September 8, 1729, 
and the boundaries indicate that it lay along the Prince George-Brunswick 
line.? 

In 1734 Prince George was divided, the western section being made a 
new county named in honor of the Princess Amelia Sophia, daughter of 
King George II. To the area taken from Prince George was added a portion 
of Brunswick County to include the ridge between the watersheds of the 
Roanoke and Appomattox rivers, the area drained by the Appomattox be- 
coming a part of Amelia."® The first court of Amelia met May 9, 1735. In 
addition to administering the oaths of office to the justices, to John Burton 
as sheriff and Samuel Cobbs as clerk, the court appointed John Bentley 
constable for the section of the county above Deep Creek and directed 
John Dawson, one of the magistrates, to take the list of tithables above Flat 
Creek." A commission of the peace dated October 29, 1736, was directed 
to Edward Booker, Charles Irby, Richard Jones, Richard Booker, Henry 
Anderson, John Burton, Abraham Green, Robert Tucker, Thomas Jones, 
John Dawson, James Clarke, James Branch, Francis Anderson, Thomas 
Tabb, William Watson, and Joseph Scott, justices." 

The list of tithables, which included all males sixteen years of age and 
over and all Negro, mulatto, and Indian women sixteen and over who 


8Mss. Commission of the Peace for Amelia County (framed), in the Clerk’s Office, Amelia; 
Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia (hereafter cited as Journals HB), 1727-1740, p. ix; 
Colonial Virginia Register (Albany, 1902), p. 108; Amelia County Order Book II, 141. Es. a 
summary of the career of this Richard Jones, see Augusta B. Fothergill, Peter Jones and Richard 
Jones Genealogies (Richmond, 1924), pp. 254-257. 

Virginia Patent Book XIII, 457; Owen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 306; the date of the 
Williamson grant is erroneously given in this listing as 1730, undoubtedly a clerical or typographi- 
cal error. This grant was located on the south side of Bush River, beginning at a sycamore where 
the second great branch above the hunting path flowed into Bush River. From the boundaries — 
northeast to the county line and along the county line northwest — this grant evidently lay on 
the south side of the Prince George-Brunswick line and this line formed a portion of the northem 
boundary of the land. It lay directly on Bush River. 

l0Hening, IV, 467-468; Robinson, Virginia Counties, pp. 43, 174- 

11Amelia County Order Book I, 1. 
12Mss. Commission of the Peace for Amelia County (framed), Clerk’s Office, Amelia. 
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were not free,'® was the nearest approach to a census during the colonial 
period. The lists were taken annually, since the county and parish levies 
were poll taxes on the tithables. The returns for Amelia, reported when 
the first county levy was set November 19, 1735, showed 588 tithables in 
the new county.'* How many of these were in the section which became 
Prince Edward is not known, but they were few. Prior to 1735 only six 
land grants had been made in the Prince Edward area;"* of the five persons 
to whom these grants were made, certainly four never lived on their holdings 
in the area, although they may have settled overseers and slaves on the 
land to work it. The one grantee who may have settled on his Prince Edward 
land was Charles Williamson, but it is not known whether he did or not. 
The next three grants in succession to the Williamson grant were made in 
1733, one for 3,800 acres on the Appomattox River to William Randolph, 
and two on Sailor’s Creek, for 503 and 238 acres respectively, to Edward 
Booker, then of Henrico,"® later presiding justice of the Amelia County 
Court. In 1734 Peter Jefferson of Goochland County, father of Thomas 
Jefferson, received a grant of 400 acres on Sailor's Creek."” 

As many grants to Prince Edward land were made in 1735 as had been 
made in the preceding seven years; patentees in 1735 were Joseph Ligon, 
with two grants totaling 781 acres on Sandy River; William Ligon, 492 
acres on Sandy River; Richard Randolph, 1,782 acres on Bush River; 
Matthew Talbott, 1,258 acres on Bush River; and William Townes, 118 
acres on Sailor’s Creek.” 

The first tax levied in Amelia County amounted to sixteen pounds of 
tobacco per tithable; the total income of the county in 1735 was 9,408 
pounds of tobacco. The sheriff and the clerk each received a salary of 1,040 
pounds of tobacco, and the constables each received 280 pounds of tobacco." 





13Hening, III, 258. See also for classification of tithable Hening, I, 454 (1657-1658); Hening, 
Il, 84 (1661-1662); Hening, VI, 40-44 (1748). 

14Amelia County Order Book I, 5. 

15Qwen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 94-96, 193-195, 305-307. 

\6[bid. For the Booker grants, see Virginia Patent Book XV, 177, 178. In view of the con- 
siderable discussion of the spelling of Sailor's Creek some twenty years ago, some readers may be 
interested in the spelling fallowed in this history. The oldest reference the writer has found to 
the stream is in i Booker patents in 1733; the spelling in both patents is Sailors. The next 
reference is in the Jefferson patent (see infra) in 1734, where the wanes is Saylors. The Amelia 
records prior to 1750 use the spelling Saylor’s. After 1750, it is Sailor's. In the Prince Edward 
records it is Sailor's. The writer has chosen the oldest usage, which was consistently used in the 
Prince Edward records. There is no justification from the oldest records for Sayler’s, which came 
into vogue in the 1930's. In this connection, the spelling Boush in the Amelia records for Bush 
River suggests a delightfully quaint pronunciation for that stream in the era when it was on 
the frontier. 

1Virginia Patent Book XV, 222; Owen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 

18Owen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 94-96, 193-195, 305-307. 

19Amelia County Order Book I, 5. 
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The population of Amelia County increased rapidly. In six years the 
number of tithables doubled, 1,185 being listed in 1741. The cost of 
operating the county government almost doubled too, 17,775 pounds of 
tobacco being required, but the increase in tithables made it necessary to 
levy only fifteen pounds of tobacco per poll to meet the expense.” In 1753, 
the last year Amelia included Prince Edward, there were 3,462 tithables 
listed; each was taxed six pounds of tobacco to raise the 20,772 pounds of 
tobacco needed to operate the county government that year.” In eighteen 
years the number of tithables had increased almost sixfold. 

Between 1736 and the end of 1753, 258 land grants were made in the 
area which became Prince Edward.” This gives no indication of the growth 
in population, for several grants were made to the same person. Substantial 
grants, too, were made to persons speculating in frontier land, who sold 
their grants in smaller tracts to settlers. Some who patented land settled 
overseers and slaves and indentured servants on their holdings on the frontier. 

As the number of settlers in the western portion of Amelia increased, 
the county court was concerned with the building of roads through the 
section. John Dawson was appointed surveyor of a road to be cleared from 
Flat Creek to or near the fork of Sailor’s Creek in 1736 and to call upon 
the people who lived near the route, who were not employed on other roads 
to assist in clearing it.” Work on the roads was required of male laboring 
tithables. Another road into what is now Prince Edward County was au- 
thorized to be cleared during the next year, this one from Craddock’s on 
Flat Creek to Bush River, with Samuel Hudson as surveyor.** These early 
roads took the place of the hunting path, mentioned in the grant to Charles 
Williamson in 1729. 

At the December 1738 Court, Joseph Morton asked that a road be cleared 
from George Walker’s plantation (on Bush River) to Buffalo River. The 
Court granted the request, and, in an action which will be appreciated 
today by people who make motions, named Morton surveyor. The same 
Court ordered a road cleared by the Walker tithables from Walker’s planta- 
tion into the road from Colonel Richard Randolph’s quarters.” In 1739 
Joseph Morton, Jr., was directed to mark and clear a road from Colonel 
Randclph’s quarters to the ridge which divided Amelia from Brunswick.” 


2°Amelia County Order Book I, 181. 

21Amelia County Order Book III, 143. 

220wen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 94-96, 193-195, 305-307. 
23Amelia County Order Book I, 22. 

24Amelia County Order Book I, 37. 

25Amelia County Order Book I, 58. 

26Amelia County Order Book I, 66. 
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Two subsequent orders of the Amelia Court apparently refer to this road: 
in 1740 Joseph Morton, Sr., was named surveyor of a road to be cleared 
from Colonel Richard Randolph’s quarters by “the nearest and best way” 
to meet a road cleared by order of the Brunswick Court and directed that 
Colonel Randolph’s hands, three of John Nash’s hands at Camp Creek, 
Hudson Akin, and Akin’s tenant clear the road;*” in 1741 John Hardin 
was named surveyor of this road to succeed Morton.” Morton in the same 
year had been named surveyor of another road to the Brunswick line, this 
one beginning at John Hudson’s.” P 

While the Prince Edward area was a part of Amelia, a network of roads 
was Cleared from north to south and from east to west. The names of the 
surveyors, who directed the clearing and upkeep of the roads, and of those 
assigned to help them provide a partial list of the earliest settlers in Prince 
Edward. 

George Walker, road to be cleared from the mouth of Bush River below 
the mouth of Sandy River into Walker’s road by Rutledge and Walker’s 
and Nash’s hands, 1740.” 

William Barns, road from Stocks Creek to Sailor’s Creek, 1740."" 

Jacob McGehee, road from Craford’s to John Hudson’s, to be worked 
by male tithables of Joseph Morton, John Hudson, Robert Bowman, Thomas 
Morton, David Brown, and Colonel Randolph at Mountain Creek, 1741.” 
Later in the year McGehee and “the people under him” were directed to 
clear down Bush River road “to where Covington stops.”™ 

Henry Walthall, road to be cleared from Nash’s quarter on Bush River 
into Osborne’s road by male tithables of John Mullins, Charles Cottrell, 
Edward Haskins, and John Nash, 1741. 

Batho. Austin, road to be cleared from the Appomattox River near Colonel 
Richard Randolph’s quarter to Hill’s Fork on Vaughan’s Creek by all who 
lived near the route and were not employed on other roads, 1742.” 

John Childrey, road from Sailor’s Creek to Sandy Creek, 1742. 


27Amelia County Order Book I, 137. It will be noted in the lists of those directed to clear and 
work the roads that some of the landowners had not themselves settled on their holdings on the 
frontier, but that they had established “quarters” at which they located overseers with slaves and 
possibly some indentured servants to work the land. The slaves and indentured servants were 
designated “hands,” a usage which has continued in this section to the present to describe workers. 
‘Amelia County Order kI, 184. 
29Amelia County Order Book I, 175. 
30Amelia County Order Book I, 132. 
31Amelia County Order Book I, 138. 
32Amelia County Order Book I, 175. 
33Amelia County Order Book I, 185. 
Amelia County Order Book I, 182. 
35Amelia County Order Book I, 212. 
%Amelia County Order Book I, 222. 
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Henry Ligon, successor to George Walker, 1742.°’ 

John Nash, road from Bush River bridge across Sailor’s Creek into 
Walker’s road, with his male tithables and those of James Rutledge, Richard 
Rutledge, John Mullins, Edmund Groat [Gross?], Charles Cothril, Douglas 
Puckett, Mrs. Cobb, and Edward Haskins, 1743. 

Richard Rowland, directed to clear a bridle way from Anthony Griffin's 
road to “Sandy River Chappell,” 1744.” 

Anthony Griffin, road to be cleared from Mallory’s Creek along the ridge 
to Randolph’s road at the heads of Bush and the Meherrin rivers by his 
hands and those of Stephen Collins, Peter Davis, John Mayes, Colonel 
Richard Randolph at the quarter of which Harding is overseer, and at 
Captain John Nash’s quarter, 1745.” 

Charles Anderson, road to be cleared from the head of Little Roanoke 
along the ridge between Briery and Buffalo Rivers to Rutledge’s Ford over 
the Appomattox River by Charles Kirkey, Hugh Kirkey, Alexander Kirkey, 
Francis Rice, Richard Woodson, Ralph Elkin, John Hudson, John Bibb, 
Joseph Morton, John Martin, Hugh Nixon, John Mullins, Anderson, and 
their tithes and “all other persons convenient” who were not employed on 
other roads, 1745." 

John Davis, road to be cleared from Bush River road near John Bragg’s 
to the church by Stephen Collins, Richard Womack, George Stewart, John 
Bragg, John Hudson, James Ball, and their tithables and the tithables of 
Colonel Richard Randolph at Mountain Creek, 1745. The same order 
directed Jacob McGehee to make a division in the road of which he was 
surveyor and to apportion the hands to each section as he thought best.” 

Daniel Brown, road to be cleared from the new road near Mallory’s Creek 
into the Sandy River road and thence to the church by Charles Burks, 
Joseph Ligon, Thomas Morton, William Soirrey, James Gravely, Matthew 
Womack, and their tithables, 1745. 

Stephen Collins, the upper part of the road of which Anthony Griffin 
was surveyor, 1745." 


37Amelia County Order Book I, 226. 

38Amelia County Order Book I, 248. 

39Amelia County Order Book I, 265. 

#Amelia County Order Book I, 311. This road followed approximately the route of the present 
highway 360, from the neighborhood of the — Burkeville via the present Green Bay and 
Meherrin to the neighborhood of the present Keysville. 

#l1Amelia County Order Book I, 314. This road was the predecessor of the present road from 
Abilene to Farmville. 

#2Amelia County Order Book I, 316. 

43Amelia County Order Book I, 352. The road of which Brown was surveyor led from the 
neighborhood of the present Burkeville into a road leading to Sandy River Church. 
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Robert Baker, road to be cleared from the Sandy Ford on the Appomattox 
to the main branch of Spring Creek, with Colonel Richard Randolph, 
Colonel William Randolph, James Cunningham, John Cunningham, 
Samuel Evan, James Alexander, James Ewen [Ewing], Samuel Baker, John 
Thompson, James Parks, Joseph Littlejohn, Robert Martin, and others 
convenient, 1746. 

William Brown, road to be cleared from Bush River road below the pole 
bridge along the ridge into Mallory’s Creek road by Lester, Saresay, Potter, 
Thomas Morton, Ambros, and Berstrey’s hands, 1747. 

George Foster, road to be cleared from Bush River road at Busby’s Path 
crossing the creek below Watson’s mill into Watson’s road near Tunstall’s 
quarter, 1747. 

James Atwood, permission to clear a bridle way from little Briery River 
into the chapel road, 1747. 

George Moore, authorized to clear a road from Snail’s Creek to his house 
and on to Colonel Richard Randolph’s upper quarter, Anthony Grifhn, 
George Jones, John Owens, and John Carroll to help him, 1747. 

Joseph Rice, road to be cleared from the place Captain Walker's old road 
crossed Sandy River by the nearest and best way to Bush River, the Parson, 
Thomas Turpin, John Holloway, Richard Witt, Michael Rice, John 
Waddell, and their tithables to do the work, 1747.*’ 

William Womack, road from Great Sailor’s Creek into the road a little 
below Crawford’s house, with Thomas Certain, Abraham Vaughan, John 
Gentry, Jonathan Howell, William Brooks, Charles Spradling, and their 
tithables and those at John Nash’s and Benjamin Ruffin’s quarters to do 
the work, 1747.* 

Joseph Morton, Jr., bridle way to be cleared from the road near Charles 
Anderson’s to Bush River Church, with Anderson, Richard Woodson, 


Amelia County Order Book II, 1. This is the first order concerning roads in which most of 
those directed to clear or work the road were Scotch-Irish settlers in the Buffaloe Settlement. It is 
the second group of Scotch-Irish settlers listed in the Amelia Court records. The Sandy Ford was 
a few miles up the Appomattox from Farmville. The name still survives. The main branch of 
Spring Creek was probably the creek below the junction of the two forks. The road cleared 
evidently ran parallel to Buffalo River. 

Amelia County Order Book II, 55. It is not clear that the road of which George Foster was 
named surveyor was in the present bounds of Prince Edward. The landmarks and locations are 
not positively identified with the county. The name Bush River road may have — to the 
entire stretch of the road from Amelia Courthouse or from some other location to the river, and 
the point referred to may not have been in Prince Edward. 

Amelia County Order Book II, 57. George Moore’s was Moore’s Ordinary, which later 
became Meherrin. 
*7Amelia County Order Book II, 57-58. 
48Amelia County Order Book II, 61. 
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Alexander Cunningham, Theodorick Carter, Joseph Shelton, John Chess- 
right, and their tithables to do the work, 1748. 

Richard Woodson, road from the road near Nash’s to the bridge over 
the Appomattox, 1748.” 

John Nash, road to be cleared from the race paths at Abraham Womack’s 
and Sandy River bridge to Bush River bridge and into the Buffalo road by 
George Walker, Henry Ligon, Abraham Womack, Thomas Haskins, 
Jonathan Cheatham, William Lewis, and Douglas Puckett, 1750.” 

Robert Atkins, road from George Moore’s to Sandy River, 1750." 

Samuel Goode, road from Sailor’s to Sandy Creek, 1751. 

Peter Davis, road from George Moore’s to the fork of Randolph road, 
1751. 

David Flournoy, road from head of the pole bridge to the fork, 1751. 

Anthony Griffin, road from Snail’s Creek to George Moore's, 1751. 

Daniel Dejarnet, road from Mallory’s Creek to Snail’s Creek, 1751.” 

James Nicks, road from the ridge at the head of the Appomattox River 
joining Callaway’s road the best route to the point it crosses the river, 1751. 

James Walker, road from Vaughan’s Creek to Randolph's road, 1751.” 

William Womack, road from Crawford’s house to Great Sailor's Creek 
bridge, 1751. The hands under Womack were also directed to help Thomas 
Haskins repair the bridge.™ 

Henry Ligon, road from the fork above Sandy River bridge to the fork 
above George Walker’s, 1751. 

Douglas Puckett, road from Bush River bridge to the church, 1751. 

Benjamin Woodson, road from the fork to Rutledge’s Ford, above the 
mouth of Bush River, 1751.* 

For the convenience of travelers, the Amelia Court in 1739 ordered the 
road surveyors to place at each crossroads inscriptions in large letters “direct- 
ing to the most noted place to which each road leads.”” 

A 1742 order suggests that road clearing involved merely the cutting of 
trees along the route selected for the roadway, for it directed the surveyors 
to grub and cut down the stumps.” 


49Amelia County Order Book II, 101. This is the only instance in which the writer has found a 
reference to Bush River Church. Since Sandy River Chapel, subsequently Church, was not far 
from Bush River, it is likely that Bush River was a clerical error for Sandy River Church. 

50 Amelia County Order Book II, 279. 

51Amelia County Order Book II, 292. 

52Amelia County Order Book II, 342, 343, 345. 

53Amelia County Order Book II, 350. 

54Amelia County Order Book II, 351. 

55Amelia County Order Book II, 352. 

Amelia County Order Book I, 65. 

57Amelia County Order Book I, 97. 
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As roads were cleared, bridges were built over the streams in some places. 
There was a bridge over Bush River in 1744, when John Nash complained 
that it was in such a state of disrepair that no wheeled carriage could pass 
over it safely. The builder, Edward Robertson, was summoned to the next 
court to hear the complaint. It was the custom then for the builder of a 
bridge to agree to keep it in repair for a period of years, usually seven, after 
it was built and to give bond for keeping it in repair. 

Charles Anderson presented to the April 1748 Court a petition for a 
bridge over the Appomattox, above the mouth of Bush River and opposite 
the land of Colonel Peter Randolph. Clement Read was named to ask the 
Goochland Court to consider the bridge, and Anderson and John Nash 
were appointed to represent Amelia in drawing up specifications.” An 
agreement with the “undertaker” (persons who contracted to do construc- 
tion work were then called undertakers instead of contractors) was reported 
to the August Court, and Nash and George Walker were authorized to 
receive the bridge when it had been completed. 

Anderson, Nash, Richard Woodson, and Joseph Morton were directed to 
select a site for a bridge over Buffalo by the May 1748 Court, in response 
to a petition from the “upper part” of the county." In August Nash and 
Anderson were authorized to let the building of the bridge over Buffalo 
at the place where the road crossed.” 

Bush River bridge continued to give trouble, and a change of location 
to a site upstream was directed. Nash and Walker were authorized to 
arrange for its construction and also for the construction of a bridge over 
Sandy River at or near Hawkin’s plantation in 1749." In October of the 
next year Joseph Morton and Charles Anderson were commissioned to 
arrange for the building of bridges over Bush and Briery Rivers; the follow- 
ing March® the same men were directed to have Buffalo River bridge 
repaired and to have a bridge built over Mountain Creek. 


58Amelia County Order Book I, 292. 

59Amelia County Order Book II, 84. 

Amelia County Order Book II, 100. The location of this bridge, as well as of some other 
bridges, and of some of the early roads indicate that routes of travel kept closer to the Appomattox 
River than they do today. ’ 

61 Amelia County Order Book II, 92. 

&2Amelia County Order Book II, 101. 

Amelia County Order Book II, 179. References to a road across Sandy River through the land 
of Thomas Haskins in the Prince Edward records (see infra) suggest that Hawkins in this 
reference may have been a clerical error for Haskins. 

Amelia -, He Order Book II, 279. 

Amelia County Order Book II, 306. Prior to 1752, New Year's Day in England and its 
colonies was March 20. Consequently March 15, 1750, the date court met, was later in the year 
than October, 1750. 
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Three bridges were built and one was repaired in the Prince Edward 
area in 1752: Charles Anderson received £7-5-o for building Briery River 
bridge; Thomas Morton was paid £4-10-0 for building a bridge over Moun- 
tain Creek and £2-15-o for repairing Buffalo bridge; and Richard Morton 
was paid £70-0-o for building the bridge over the Appomattox River. The 
Appomattox bridge, on a site long abandoned a few miles downstream 
from the present site of Farmville and not far above the mouth of Bush 
River, was an undertaking of considerable size; its completion by a resident 
of the area indicates a high degree of competence as a contractor and the 
presence of workmen of considerable skill among the pioneers of Prince 
Edward. 

Two streams of settlers converged upon the territory which became Prince 
Edward County and met there. The first settlers came from Eastern Virginia, 
and their move into the upper part of Amelia County was the natural 
migration westward of a people seeking more and fresh land. They came 
from various sections of the eastern part of the colony, from south of the 
James to the Northern Neck. Some of the immigrants belonged to the 
movement into southern Virginia and northern North Carolina known as 
the Hanover migration. The number of people who went out from Hanover 
and its neighboring counties during the four decades before the Revolution 
was almost phenomenal. These settlers from Eastern Virginia were largely 
of English stock. There were some exceptions. Jacob McGehee, who came 
from King William and whose first land purchase is recorded in 1741 and 
who in the same year was named a road surveyor (indicative of residence 
there), was of Scotch descent.® John Nash, who moved from Henrico 
County to the Prince Edward area about 1743, was a native of Wales, 
where his father, Abner Nash, was living in 1732. 


6 Amelia County Order Book III, 64. 

67A family tradition, long current and accepted by both the American Clan Gregor Society and 
Americans of Royal Descent, identifies Thomas Mackgehee of King William County, father of 
Jacob McGehee, as having been James Macgregor of the Scotch clan Gregor. Herbert Clarence 
Bradshaw, “The McGehee Family,” Mss.; Amelia County Order Book I, 184. 

68]. D. Eggleston, “The Huguenot Abraham Michaux and Descendants— Nash Excursus,” 
VMHB, XLV, 109-113. Reference is made to the will of Thomas Nash, John Nash’s brother, 
dated September 8, 1732, and probated in Henrico at the June 1737 Court, in which mention is 
made of the testator’s father, Abner Nash of South Tenby, Wales, and in which p was 
bequeathed to Thomas and Mary Nash, children of John Nash. This article says John Nash was 
married before leaving Wales to Anne, said to have been the daughter of Sir Hugh Owen of 
Pembrokeshire. John Nash married secondly Elizabeth Fisher of Sussex County, Virginia. 
(Cf. William and Mary Quarterly, «st. ser., XI, 269; Sussex County Marriage Bonds: September 
24, 1757. “Col. John Nash, Sen., of Prince Edward and Elizabeth Fisher, spinster, daughter of 
Charles Fisher, deceased. Witness Mary Fisher.”)) The Nash Excursus identifies Elizabeth Fisher 
as the wife of John Nash, Jr. (William and Mary Quarterly will be hereafter cited as W & M 


Quart.) 
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Neither record nor tradition has preserved the identity of the first person 
to make his home in the region now Prince Edward. Joseph Morton came 
very early to the upper part of Amelia — it may have been Prince George 
and Brunswick when he came — as a marksman for the Randolphs. As 
marksman, he sought out desirable lands in the wilderness for his em- 
ployers and recommended these lands to them for patenting.” There was 
much interest among wealthy Virginians of that day in acquiring extensive 
acreages in the sections being opened to settlement, both for speculation 
(to sell to settlers) and for cultivation (following the location of “quarters” 
on them with overseers and slaves settled there). It is not known how 
many of the Randolphs Morton represented in his land hunting. William 
Randolph patented 3,800 acres on the Appomattox in 1733; Isham Randolph 
patented 6,000 acres on Buffalo River in 1737; and between 1735 and 
1745, Richard Randolph took out six patents for a total of 18,946 acres on 
Bush River, the Appomattox, Mountain Creek, Falling Creek, and Buffalo. 
Morton also selected lands for himself and acquired considerable holdings: 
Joseph Morton, Jr., patented 1,200 acres on Briery River in 1739, and 
Joseph Morton, in 1745 and 1747, patented 5,553 acres in four grants on 
Briery, Sandy, and Buffalo rivers.” 

The second major stream of migration consisted of Scotch-Irish settlers 
from Pennsylvania. These people, who were Scotch in nationality, had 
the Irish hyphenated as a result of a sojourn of approximately a century 
in Northern Ireland. They had been settled there by James I to repopulate 
a land desolated by the armies of Queen Elizabeth I. There they had 
prospered until economic discrimination by the English government cut 
off the market for their goods, and severe depression followed. Many 
migrated to Pennsylvania, where they settled on the frontier. Indian troubles 
made life precarious there, so many took again to the weary road and sought 
a haven in the “back parts” of Virginia. 

About 1735 two Scotch-Irish settlements, both under the leadership of 
John Caldwell, were made in Southside Virginia, one on Cub Creek in 
Brunswick (now Charlotte) County, the other on Buffalo River in Amelia 
(now Prince Edward) County. The Scotch-Irish for the most part moved 
in companies and made their homes in a settlement, for the threefold pur- 
pose of mutual protection against the rigors of the wilderness, of maintaining 
social contacts, and of convenience for religious worship.” 


69Statement of the late W. S. Morton, Farmville, Va., to the author. 
Owen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 194-195. 
71William Henry Foote, Sketches of Virginia. First Series (Philadelphia, 1850), pp. 102-103. 
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The first Scotch-Irish name to appear in the Amelia Court orders is that 
of Michael McDearmon (spelled McDearmond there), who appeared as a 
witness at the April 1737 Court.” Two months later he made oath that he 
had not received any allowance provided by law for bringing persons into 
the colony, and the court ordered the matter certified” to the Secretary of 
Colony. 

By 1743 there were several Scotch-Irish settlers in the Prince Edward 
area. The suit of Samuel Wallace vs. Caleb Baker brought a number of 
neighbors from the Buffaloe Settlement as witnesses for the litigants: for 
the plaintiff, Francis Baldwin, Douglas Baker, Samuel Baker, James Stewart, 
and the one non-Scot among them, Joseph Morton, Jr.; for the defendant, 
John Caldwell, who traveled fifty miles to attend court, William Dudgins, 
William Caldwell, Thomas Caldwell, James Cunningham, and Andrew 
Wallace.” 

The Scotch-Irish settlers designated to clear a road from Sandy Ford 
to Spring Creek in 1746 have already been named. 

To the English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, and Welsh racial strains in the 
upper end of Amelia was added the French Huguenot. Manakin, in Gooch- 
land County, was the principal settlement in Virginia of the Protestant 
refugees from France, who left their homeland to escape the persecution 
of Louis XIV. They first went to England and Holland, some going from 
Holland to England with William of Orange when he and his wife Mary 
came to the English throne in 1689. William made a grant of land in Vir- 
ginia to the Huguenots, and pursuant to this grant many settled at Manakin. 
They spread from Manakin into the adjacent countryside. From the 
Manakin area to Prince Edward came three sons of Jean Jacques Flournoy — 
David, Mathew, and Thomas — and a daughter, Mary, with her husband, 
William Booker.” Peter and Alexander LeGrand, sons of the second Peter 
LeGrand and his wife, Jane Michaux, also came. Two sisters of the mother 
of the LeGrand brothers, who were daughters of the Huguenot immigrant, 
Abraham Michaux and his wife, Suzanne Rochet, with their husbands 
were among the early settlers; they were Ann Madelin Michaux, who mar- 
ried Richard Woodson, whose first land grant in the county was dated 1743, 
and Easter Mary Michaux, who married Alexander Cunningham, who 
received a grant on Little Mountain Creek in 1746. Still another of the 





72Amelia County Order Book I, 24. 

73Amelia County Order Book I, 30. 

74Amelia County Order Book I, 239, 241. This was a chancery suit in which the parties came 
to an agreement, and it was dismissed. 

75Flournoy Rivers, “The Flournoy Family,” VMHB, II, 84, 195-199. 
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ioneer wives of Michaux stock was Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob Michaux, 
niece of Mesdames Woodson and Cunningham, and wife of Abraham 
Venable who settled on the Appomattox River. Woodson and Venable were 
of English stock. Cunningham was Scotch-Irish and came into Prince 
Edward from Goochland. Peter LeGrand married as his second wife Lucy 
Nash, daughter of the Welshman John Nash, and his brother Alexander 
married Lucy Walker, daughter of William Walker, a pioneer settler of 
Cumberland County.” Elias and Daniel DeJarnett, of a Huguenot family 
which had settled in Gloucester County, moved to the Snail’s Creek area. 
They had probably been attracted to this section because their sister Eleanor 
had moved to it with her husband, Jacob McGehee.” 

Thus early began that racial blending which was to produce in Prince 
Edward a race of British and Gallic heritages. 

The first resident of the Prince Edward area to become a justice of the 
Amelia Court was George Walker, who was recommended to be added to 
the commission in July 1739.” He attended the May 1740 Court as a 
magistrate” and continued to figure prominently in county affairs. In 1741 
and 1742 he was a church warden of Raleigh Parish,” the only Prince 
Edward resident who is known to have been warden and vestryman of 
Raleigh Parish which then embraced the entire county of Amelia. In 
February 1742 Walker took the oath of an officer of the Amelia militia,” 
and in August 1747 he became sheriff of Amelia.” Walker took the list 
of tithables above Sailor’s Creek in 1744. 

The only other Prince Edward resident to serve as an Amelia magistrate 
was John Nash, who in March 1743 was recommended to the governor to 
be placed in the commission of the peace with the same rank he had had 


76Robert L. Haycock, “Ancestors of Peter Le Grand, the Burgess, Prince Edward County, Va.,” 
VMHB, XLIV, 257-261; Eggleston, “The Huguenot Abraham Michaux and Descendants,” 
VMHB, XLY, 102-109, 411-419, XLVI, 76-84; Owen, “Early Settlers,” VMHB, XXII, 94-96, 
193-195, 305-307; “Geneal of the Venable Family, as Prepared by Nathaniel Venable, of 
Prince Edward County, Va., Dated December 25, 1790,” W & M Ouart. 1st ser., XV, 246-249. 

77William Clayton Torrence, “DeJarnett Family,” W & M Quart., 1st. ser., XXV, 268-274; 
Herbert Clarence Bradshaw, “The McGehee Family,” Mss. 

78Amelia County Order Book I, 73; Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia 
(Richmond, 1925-1945), V, 2. 

79Amelia County Order Book I, 102. 

Amelia County Order Book I, 184, 196. The Amelia County Order Books mention no other 
resident of the area which became Prince Edward than Walker.as vestryman or warden of 
Raleigh Parish. 

81 lia County Order Book I, 215. February 1742 would be 1743 according to present 
reckoning. 

82Amelia County Order Book II, 49. 

83 Amelia County Order Book I, 215. 
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in Henrico County.* Four months later (July 1744) Nash appears fifth 
in the list of Amelia justices.” (The rank in the commission was quite im- 
portant to the justice; it determined when he would become sheriff in the 
rotating system in which magistrates shared that important office.) In 1746 
and again in 1749 Nash took the list of tithables in the “upper part” of 
Amelia. Nash had served twice as sheriff of Henrico,®’ but he did not 
serve as sheriff of Amelia, apparently because his place in the commission 
had been passed when he became a justice and Prince Edward had been 
cut off from Amelia before the rotation reached again the justice holding 
fifth rank. 

Charles Anderson was recommended three times to the governor for 
appointment to the magistracy in Amelia (February 1746, August 1749, and 
November 1750), but his name was never added to the commission. No 
other resident of the section which became Prince Edward (other than 
Walker and Nash, of course) was recommended for appointment to the 
Amelia Court.™ 

In colonial Virginia the ecclesiastical organization was as important as 
the political. The Church of England was the established church. Just as 
the county was the local unit of political government, the parish was the 
local unit of ecclesiastical government. The act which created Amelia County 
created Raleigh Parish and made it coterminous with the new county. Just 
as Amelia was formed of parts of Prince George and Brunswick counties, 
Raleigh Parish was formed from part of Bristol Parish (the portion of Prince 
George included in the new county) and part of St. Andrew’s Parish (the 
portion of Brunswick which included Amelia).” 

Raleigh Parish was divided in 1748; the portion of Amelia which is now 
included in the counties of Nottoway and Prince Edward became Nottoway 
Parish. Two petitions, one presented by James Anderson, the other by the 
Vestry of Raleigh Parish, asking for a division of Raleigh Parish were read 

Amelia County Order Book I, 264; Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 
. - ya Order Book I, 272. March 1743 when Nash was recommended for appoint- 
ment as justice, would be March 1744 under current reckoning. Justices named in the July 1744 
commission were: Edward Booker, Charles Irby, Richard Booker, John Burton, John Nash, 
Abraham Green, James Clarke, Thomas Tabb, William Watson, Joseph Scott, John Hall, George 
Walker, Abraham Cocke, William Clement, Samuel Tarry, William Archer, Hezekiah Ford, 
William Booker, Henry Childs, Wood Jones, and Samuel Sherwin. 

8 Amelia County Order Book II, 2, 201. 


87Eggleston, “The Huguenot Abraham Michaux and Descendants,” VMHB, CLV, 109-113. 
88Amelia County Order Book II, 34, 88, 175, 294, 350. Anderson’s name is not included in 
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89Hening, IV, 467-468. 
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at the June 1748 Court and ordered to be certified,” evidently to the House 
of Burgesses. The bill for dividing the parish passed the House of Burgesses 
November 28, 1748; two days later it was reported that the Council had 
agreed to the bill without amendment, and the Governor signed the bill 
December 17.”! 

Election of vestrymen for both Raleigh and Nottoway parishes followed 
the division of Raleigh, freeholders in each parish voting in the elections. 
In Nottoway Parish Charles Anderson, Charles Irby, John Nash, Joseph 
Morton, William Watson, James Attwood, George Walker, Richard Jones, 
Jr., Abraham Cocke, Henry Ward, Daniel Dejarnet, and William Baldwin 
were elected; they took the oath of vestrymen May 19, 1749, in the Amelia 
County Court.” Of the vestrymen, Anderson, Nash, Morton, Attwood, 
Walker, Dejarnet, and probably Baldwin were residents of the western 
portion of the parish which became Prince Edward. 

Apparently dissatisfaction with the Nottoway vestry developed not too 
long after the election. Acting upon a petition of the inhabitants of the 
parish, the Assembly of 1752 dissolved the vestry, pronounced all its subse- 
quent acts void (but its previous acts and levies “good, valid and effectual”), 
and directed the freeholders of the parish to elect prior to June 10, 1753, a 
new vestry, whose members should take the prescribed oaths in Amelia 
Court.® 

The vesiry of Raleigh Parish established a place of worship in the “upper 
part” of Amelia prior to April 20, 1744, when the first reference to “Sandy 
River Chappell” was made in the Amelia records.* As far as can be 
determined, the chapel was on the site of the present Sandy River meeting- 
house, now house of worship of Sharon Baptist Church. When the chapel 
in the wilderness, built for the convenience of the pioneers on the frontier, 
became a church is not known, but two entries in the court orders in 1745 
refer to it as “the church.”” A 1749 entry mentions Sandy River Chapel,® 
but in the same year a grand jury presented five men for selling liquor at 
Sandy River Church and in the church.” 

The Scotch-Irish settlers brought with them to their new home in the 
Buffaloe Settlement their Presbyterian faith. They are described as having 


Amelia County Order Book II, 95. 

9 Journals HB, 1742-1749, pp- 305, 308, 328. 

92Amelia County Order Book II, 142. 

%Hening, VI, 272; Journals HB, 1752-1755, pp. 59, 98. 
Amelia County Order Book I, 265. 

% Amelia County Order Book I, 316, 352. 

% Amelia County Order Book II, 203. 

97Amelia County Order Book II, 141-142. 
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“great unanimity” in interpreting the Westminster Confession and in 
adhering to the Scotch or Geneva model in church government and forms 
of worship. In Virginia they were Dissenters. John Caldwell, with the 
approval of Donegal Presbytery, asked the 1738 session of the Synod of 
Philadelphia to petition Governor Gooch of Virginia on behalf of himself 
and many members of their persuasion about to settle in the back parts of 
Virginia for recognition of their right to worship “in a way agreeable to 
the principles of their education.” The Synod appointed a committee to 
present the request to Governor Gooch, who assured the committee that 
there would be no interference with any ministers who conformed to the 
Act of Toleration.* 

The status of church organization among the Scotch-Irish settlers is not 
clear. They were ministered to by visiting evangelists from presbyteries in 
the Middle Colonies. There is nothing to indicate that they had in the 
earlier years of their settlement in Virginia either church organizations in 
their new home or regular pastors. The Reverend John Thomson, pastor 
of the Chestnut Level Church in Donegal Presbytery, preached at Buftaloe 
and Walker's (places of worship for the Scotch-Irish settlers in Amelia) in 
1739. In that year Thomson asked to be released from the Chestnut Level 
pastorate, quite likely in order to enable him to move to Virginia, but the 
request was refused. He apparently spent much of his time during the 
next few years in Virginia, and in September 1743 Donegal Presbytery 
directed him to supply “the back parts of Virginia” until November. The 
next year the presbytery released Thomson from his pastorate, and he 
moved to the Buffaloe Settlement where he bought a farm of 386 acres in 
1745. Thomson retained his ties with the church organizations in the North, 
attending the Synod of Philadelphia in 1745. At the request of the synod, he 
answered a complaint of Governor Gooch over some “religious disturbances”; 
Thomson evidently satished the Governor by pointing out the distinction 
between the “New Lights” of the Synod of New York, who were apparently 
responsible for the disturbances, and the “Old School” Presbyterians. In 
1747 Donegal Presbytery named Thomson to a commission of three minis- 
ters and authorized it to act with full power in Presbyterian affairs in 
Virginia.” 





%8Foote, Sketches of Virginia, First Series, pp. 103-107; John G. Herndon: “The Reverend John 
Thomson,” Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, XX, 153-154 (hereafter cited as Journal 
PHS); Joseph D. Eggleston, “The Buffaloe Settlement and Its Makers,” VMHB, XLIX, 234-235. 

Herndon, “Thomson,” Journal PHS, XX, 154, 156; XXI, 34-37. 
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Meanwhile New Brunswick Presbytery had sent the Reverend William 
Robinson to preach to Presbyterian settlers in Virginia and Carolina in the 
winter of 1742-1743. On his return northward in the spring of 1743 he 


preached with great effectiveness in the Cub Creek and Buffaloe settle- 


ments.!” 


The Prince Edward tradition of interest in education and literary matters 
may be said to have had its origin in the work of John Thomson during 
his residence in the Buffaloe Settlement. These years, in the opinion of his 
most exhaustive biographer, were the happiest and perhaps the most useful 
of his life. Here he conducted a school which was well attended. Some 
of the students built cabins in which they lived while studying with this 
minister. It was a fortunate frontier community to have as its schoolmaster 
a Master of Arts of the University of Glasgow. 

While Thomson was living in the Buffaloe community, he wrote a book, 
_the first to be written in the confines of Prince Edward. It was An Explica- 
tion of the Shorter Catechism, and the title page described the author as 
John Thomson, M.A., V.D.M. (Verbi Dei Minister), of the County of 
Amelia. It was published by William Parks at Williamsburg in 1749. As 
the title indicates, the work is a study and an explanation of the Shorter 
Catechism; it is praised by one of Thomson’s biographers as “probably the 
keenest analysis of the Shorter Catechism yet written.” An appendix com- 
pares the doctrines of the Church of England and the Presbyterian Church; 
in this comparison, Thomson showed that Presbyterians conformed to all 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England except four which relate 
to archbishops and bishops and the ordination of priests and deacons. Did 
Thomson add this appendix to show the doctrinal unity of the two churches 
in an effort to keep down controversy among the settlers of the two com- 
munions who were meeting and mingling on the frontier which became 
Prince Edward? 

Thomson was the author of another work, The Poor Orphan's Legacy, 
but where he was living when he wrote it is not known. Both books are 
listed in the inventory of the estate of his daughter, Martha Baker, in Prince 
Edward in 1759. Thomson’s grandson, Andrew Baker of Prince Edward 
(Martha Baker’s nephew), had the Legacy reprinted in 1792, and the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication republished it again in 1860.'" 


100Foote, Sketches of Virginia, First Series, ae 

101Herndon, “Thomson,” Journal PHS, , 117, 140; XXI, 34-44; Eggleston, “Buffaloe 
Settlement,” VMHB, XLIX, 234-236. Herndon follows Dr. W. H. T. Squires and Mrs. Augusta 
B. Fothergill in giving as authority for John Thomson’s school in Amelia the statement of a 
Thomson oad omy the Reverend Vernon I’Anson, D.D. Dr. I’Anson, who was born in 
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It is a pleasant picture, and it helps to complete the frontier scene: while 
most of the settlers were opening land for cultivation, building homes, and 
clearing roads in the 1740's, John Thomson was preaching (although there 
is no indication that he was pastor of a church) to pioneer congregations, 
was instructing classes of pioneer youth, and was writing his book on the 
Shorter Catechism. Work and study, agriculture, theology, and learning 
had an early emphasis and blending in the upper part of Amelia. 

The clearing of roads through the western section of Amelia indicates 
an increasing travel through that part of the country. As travel increased, 
innkeeping offered opportunities for profit and at the same time became a 
requirement for the accommodation of the traveling public. Lands to the 
west and southwest were being opened, and settlers were moving to the new 
country. The Hanover migration, for example, was in full swing by the 
later 1740's; the north-south roads through Prince Edward provided access 
to the watersheds of the Staunton and the Dan, and to North Carolina 
as well. 

George Moore received a license from the Amelia Court on August 17, 
1748, to keep an ordinary at his house."* Moore’s home was located on the 
road which crossed what became the southeastern corner of Prince Edward. 
His opening of a tavern there marked the beginning of Moore’s Ordi- 
nary, which continued as the name of the community for more than a 
century; it is the present Meherrin. Moore's license was renewed by the 
Amelia Court in 1749 and again in 1751.’ 

Charles Anderson received a license to keep an ordinary at his house 
on June 16, 1749.'* He, like Moore, had an advantageous location for a 
tavern, for his home was situated convenient to the intersection of an im- 
portant east-west road and an important north-south road. The former led 
by Sandy River Church past Anderson’s and through the Buffaloe Settle- 
ment to the west; the latter linked Rutledge’s Ford on the Appomattox (the 
present Farmville) with a road through Lunenburg near the head of Little 
Roanoke River. Anderson’s inn became the site of the courthouse of Prince 





Petersburg in 1850, was not too far removed in time and generations from John Thomson to have 
received a reliable account from older members of the family. Dr. I’Anson was pastor, 1916-1918, 
of Spring Creek Baptist Church, which is located near the place generally designated Thomson’s 
home. The place is “Cork,” once home of Jesse Michaux and now home of G. E. Shorter. He 
could have learned of his ancestor’s school from older people in the community during his Spring 
Creek pastorate. (Herbert Clarence Bradshaw, “History of Spring Creek Baptist Church,” Mss. ) 


102Amelia County Order Book II, 100. 
103 Amelia County Order Book II, 170, 372. 
10¢Amelia County Order Book II, 148. 
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Edward when the county was established,'” and the opening of his inn 
may be regarded in a sense as the founding of Worsham, just as the opening 
of Moore’s Ordinary may be regarded as the founding of Meherrin. 
Anderson’s ordinary license was renewed in 1750 and in 1751.’ 

Richard Burk received a license to keep an ordinary at Crawford’s in 
January 1750.’” This may have been located in Prince Edward. 

There were occasional requests to the court for a valuation to be put 
upon the improvements which had been made for land holdings. Two such 
petitions were filed with the Amelia Court for Prince Edward land. In 1751 
George Forrest asked for an evaluation of the improvements he had made 
on his 4oo-acre farm on Sandy River," and the next year Edward McGehee 
asked that the improvements he had made on 5,000 acres which he owned 
between Bush and Briery Rivers be valued.” 

In 1748 the people of the upper part of Amelia were excited by reports of 
two cases of horse stealing, then a capital offense. The first of the cases 
heard by the Amelia Court proved a false alarm; the accused, a Negro 
slave belonging to Richard Woodson, was acquitted in May 1748." 

The second case proved more spectacular. Circumstances suggest that 
Charles Anderson and Joseph Morton, Jr., engaged in some rather clever 
detective work and made a rather thrilling capture of the suspect, who was 
subsequently tried, convicted, and executed. They petitioned the June 1748 
Court for a reward for taking up a horse thief, and the petition was certified. 
The neighbors thought Anderson and Morton deserved more, so they 
petitioned the General Assembly “to allow such reward . . . for trouble, 
expense and loss of time in pursuing and apprehending . . . as will encourage 
others to detect such offenses and pursue and take those who commit them.” 
The Committee on Propositions and Grievances of the House of Burgesses 
was unimpressed by the argument. Anderson and Morton had received 
the reward allowed by law (twenty shillings), and that, thought the com- 
mittee, was enough." 





105Virginia Gazette, November 7, 1754. 

106Amelia County Order Book II, 266; III, 11. 

107Amelia County Order Book II, 299. 

108 Amelia County Order Book II, 381. 

109Amelia County Order Book III, 65. 

110Amelia County Order Book II, 88-89. 

111Amelia County Order Book II, 95; Journals HB, 1742 1749) P . 338-339. In an account 
of Joseph Morton in James W. Alexander, The Life of Archibald mder, D.D. (New York, 
1854), p. 180, reference is made to Morton’s pursuit of a horse thief for over 100 miles, “with 
success, although the fugitive had taken all imaginable means of concealing his course.” No doubt 
this reference is to the Anderson-Morton exploit; it explains why their neighbors regarded it as 
worthy of more than the customary reward. 
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The roads which had been cleared through the forests did not provide the 
best access to the markets on the Appomattox River at and below the falls. 
Early settlers in the upper end of Amelia (ard Goochland) had found the 
river “useful for carrying tobaco in boats near seventy miles above the falls.” 
By 1745 this use of the river had been impeded by obstructions both natural, 
such as falling trees and accumulating sand bars, and artificial, such as mill 
dams and stone stops and hedges for catching fish." 

The Amelia Court in June 1745 directed that all male laboring tithables 
living within two miles of the Appomattox who would assist in clearing the 
river be relieved of their obligation to work on the roads. The same order 
directed owners of dams to keep open passages adeq:: \°c for the safe passage 
of boats and other vessels. Surveyors were named to supervise the cleaning 
of the Appomattox channel from the mouth of Buffalo downstream. Edmund 
Gross was supervisor for the stretch of river from the mouth of Buffalo to 
the mouth of Bush; Douglas Puckett, from the mouth of Bush to Townes 
Quarter; Henry Dawson, Townes Quarter to Lovell’s Mill; and John Echols, 
Lovell’s Mill to Clement’s Mill.! 

County court action was apparently inadequate to bring the relief desired 
by those who wanted to use the river as an avenue of commerce. A petition 
from Amelia was presented to the Virginia Assembly in March 1746, asking 
that a law be passed requiring the owners of dams to build “convenient 
passages” in the dams and that the dams, if the owners did not construct 
such passages, be demolished; the petition further asked that the law “for 
the more effectual clearing of rivers and creeks” be amended. The Com- 
mittee on Propositions and Grievances of the House of Burgesses regarded 
the petition as reasonable and agreed that the law in question needed ex- 
planation and amendment. 

The mill owners did not permit this petition to go unchallenged. John 
Smith and other mill owners of Amelia presented a counter petition that 
they have the permission of the House of Burgesses to keep their mill dams 
across the Appomattox. This petition did not get beyond the Committee on 
Propositions and Grievances.'* 

This controversy over the Appomattox was the first clash, insofar as has 
been found, between public and private interests in Prince Edward. The 
former’ wanted the river open for boats to the falls above Petersburg to 


112Journals HB, 1742-1749, p. 177. 
113Amelia County Order Book I, 321. 
114Journals HB, 1742-1749, p. 177- 
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facilitate the transportation of their produce to market. The mill owners 
claimed their right to keep the dams across the river. 

The Assembly of 1745/6 decided in the public interest. It empowered 
the county courts of Henrico, Prince George, Amelia, Goochland, and 
Albemarle to order the clearing of the James and Appomattox rivers of 
trees and stumps and to levy the costs upon the tithables of the county or 
counties. A fine of ten shillings was set as the penalty for the first offense 
of permitting a tree to fall in the river and failure to clear it out immediately, 
with a penalty of fifteen shillings fixed for subsequent offenses. Stone 
stops, hedges, and mill dams were ordered demolished, but owners of mill 
dams were given until October 1 to construct a lock or some other form 
of passage through the dams. When a dam had to be destroyed, the county 
court was to designate four justices to appraise the value of the dam, report 
to the next court for the proof of public claims, and certify the valuation 
to the Assembly which in turn would compensate the owner for the loss. 
The courts were further authorized to appoint two or more surveyors for 
the river to clear it of obstructions, to view locks, and to report the suf- 
ficiency or the insufficiency of the locks. 

The act of 1745 was in effect only four years.'” Navigation of the 
Appomattox was again impeded by obstructions. An act of February 1752 
directed that the river be cleared and named eight trustees, three of whom 
were from the section of Amelia which became Prince Edward, to clear 
the river and remove the stops they thought necessary. John Nash, George 
Walker, and Joseph Morton were from the Prince Edward section; the 
other trustees were Peter Randolph, William Randolph, George Carrington, 
Clement Read, and Benjamin Harris. Owners of dams were given six 
months in which to install gates or locks or other passages “sufficient and 
convenient for the passing of any boat or other vessel,” with the destruction 
of the dam the penalty for non-compliance, “any law, usage or custom to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” Persons whose land lay on the river where 
stone-stops and fish hedges had been placed were assessed the charge of 
removal after July 10, 1752. The trustees and their employees were au- 
thorized to go on private land without being liable for trespass and were 





115Hening, V, 375-377. It may be of interest to note that each of the counties mentioned 
bordered on the Appomattox River. Prince George and Amelia lay on the south bank, Henrico, 
Goochland, and coed on the north bank. Dinwiddie had not been cut off from Prince 
George, nor Prince Edward from Amelia. Chesterfield had not been separated from Henrico, 
Cumberland from Goochland, or Buckingham from Albemarle. Powhatan was later to be cut off 
from Cumberland and Chesterfield. 
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permitted to cut from adjacent land the timber needed for their work, 
which was to be valued and paid for."”* 

Distance was a compelling reason for residents of sections remote from 
the courthouse to want a county divided and a courthouse located more 
convenient to them. The first petition for dividing Amelia was presented 
to the June 1748 Court by John Nash; after it had been read, it was 
ordered certified,” evidently to the General Assembly. This proposal prob- 
ably involved Lunenburg as well, for on March 17, 1748, the Committee 
on Propositions and Grievances of the House of Burgesses rejected proposi- 
tions from Amelia and Lunenburg “to erect part of those counties to be 
divided from them by a line running from the head of the westernmost 
fork of Sandy River in Amelia County through Lunenburg County such 
a course as will strike the Staunton River below the mouth of Little Roanoke 
River, opposite a place called the Sandy Bar, into one distinct county.” 

The next move to divide Amelia was made in 1752. The Assembly de- 
ferred action on the petition until the 1753 session. On November 6, 1753, 
a petition from “sundry inhabitanis” of Amelia was presented to the House, 
reminding it of its postponement of action on the petition of the year before. 
The petition was referred to the Committee on Propositions and Grievances 
that day."’ This was probably the petition presented to the Amelia Court 
October 20, 1753, by Edward Thweatt on behalf of himself and others for 
a division of the county, which was certified to the Assembly.” 

The bill to divide Amelia was reported favorably by Charles Carter, 
chairman of the Committee on Propositions and Grievances on November 
14, 1753.'"' It was read the third time the next day and passed the House. 
One of the burgesses from Amelia, Thomas Tabb, carried the bill to the 
Council, and two days later the Council reported its agreement to the 
bill.'* For over a month the bill which had passed bot!l: houses of the 
Virginia Assembly awaited the Governor's signature. Then, in the phrase 
of the day when the Governor of Virginia was viceroy of the King of 
England, Governor Robert Dinwiddie “commanded” the House of Burgesses 
to attend him in the Council Chamber and to bring to him the bills ready 





116Hening, VI, 291-293. 

117Amelia County Order Book II, 95. 
118Journals HB, 1742-1749, p- 341- 
119Journals HB, 1752-1758, p. 109. 
120Amelia County Order Book III, 143. 
121 Journals HB, 1752-1758, p. 122. 
122Journals HB, 1752-1758, p. 124. 

123 Journals HB, 1752-1758, p. 125. 
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for his signature on December 19. The fifteenth bill presented him that day, 
“to which he was pleased to give his assent,” was the act “for dividing the 
County of Amelia.”* 

The act took effect January 1, 1754. It divided Amelia by a line from 
Ward's Ford on the Appomattox to the mouth of Snail’s Creek on Nottoway 
River. The area on the “upper” or western side of the line was designated 
Prince Edward County. Courts were ordered held on the second Tuesday 
in each month. The sheriff of Amelia was authorized to collect any taxes 
or fees remaining unpaid by residents of the new county, and the Amelia 
Court was authorized to retain jurisdiction in all actions and suits pending 
before it.” 

The name of the new county honored a young prince, Edward Augustus, 
Duke of York and Albany, younger son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
deceased son of the reigning sovereign, His Majesty George II.” 





124Journals HB, 1752-1758, p. 170. 
15Hening, VI, 379-380. 
126Robinson, Virginia Counties, p. 189. 








JAMES MONROE AS “AGRICOLA” IN THE 
GENET CONTROVERSY, 1793 


by Putte Marsu* 


Fottowinc the New York-Philadelphia furore in August 1793 over 
Edmond Genet, the first minister to the United States from the new 
French republic, the controversy was again fought in Virginia. In Richmond 
“Agricola” criticized John Jay and Rufus King, who, encouraged by 
Alexander Hamilton, had accused Genet of threatening to appeal over 
President George Washington’s authority to the people.’ “Agricola” first 
appeared in the Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser on September 4, 
1793. In the same issue was Genet’s public letter to Washington protesting 
his innocence (dated New York, August 13,), as well as Thomas Jefferson's 
rebuke to Genet (August 16). 

“Agricola” began thus: “The game which the enemies to the French 
revolution, who are likewise notoriously the partizans for Monarchy, are 
now playing, is intitled to particular attention.” Without defending Genet 
or criticizing Washington, the writer asserted that the object of the charges 
must be deemed “unfriendly to the best interests of our country,” because 
of the necessity of diplomatic secrecy. Airing diplomatic differences only 
increased their difficulty. 

“Agricola” then attacked a powerful faction (the Federalists) as “opposed 
to the great principles of the French revolution, and . . . much more attached 
to the constitution of England, than to that of their own country.” He 
asserted that their chief motive was to “introduce this latter form of govern- 
ment here, upon the ruin of our own” — a purpose that would be furthered 
by dissolving our connection with France. 

He went on to argue the similarity of French and American interests 
and governments, which excluded “hereditary distinctions, and rest on the 
same basis of equality.” Therefore they should remain friendly allies, and 
a dissolution of their treaties would be in “direct opposition to the most 
solemn, moral, and political obligations.” The opposition’s strategy was, by 





*Dr. Marsh is an associate professor of English at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
INew York Diary, August 12, 1793. 
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exposing a supposed misunderstanding, to force the people to choose be- 
tween Washington and France: 

That the true and genuine object of this publication has been to separate us from 
France, and to bring about a more ultimate connection with Britain . . . and that the 
popularity of the President, upon the idea of the supposed variance, has been caught 
at as a precious means for its accomplishment, are truths too obvious to escape the 
attention of the most superficial observer. 


“Agricola” closed by calling on Virginians to support the French Revolu- 
tion’s principles, to declare their gratitude to France, and to show that they 
would not violate their pledge. 

On September 11, 1793, “Aristides” replied — also in the Virginia Gazette 
— supporting the anti-French viewpoint of Jay and King. On October 9, 
in the same newspaper, “Agricola” retorted with an elaborate defense of 
France, the one remaining friend of the United States. He cited various 
American affronts to France, including the proclamation of “neutrality” in 
the preceding April, and urged a spirit of moderation: “Should America 
and France be parted, what other friend or ally remains for either nation . . .? 

. . we are now brought to a crisis, the most awful and interesting that can 
be contemplated. Let this consideration therefore inculcate upon the public 
mind, a spirit of moderation and forbearance.” 

On October 11, “Gracchus” differed with “Agricola,” denying any gov- 
ernment enmity to France. He further pursued the argument on November 
13, in the same issue in which “Agricola” again appeared. The latter insisted 
that America had offended France, and once more charged that Jay and 
King were members of a faction abusing the Constitution, hating France, 
and loving England. Still he refused to defend Genet: “I do not however 
wish to be understood as advocating the conduct of the French minister . . . 
I perceive no cause to commend his prudence, yet I do perceive a very 
sufficient one to condemn their conduct, with that of those who have know- 
ingly abetted their views.” 

On November 20 “Aristides” returned to the attack, scoffing at the idea 
of a public appeal by a foreigner. “Agricola” replied on December 4 to 
“Gracchus,” who had declared that America had not violated her treaties. 
He contrasted unfriendly England to friendly France, and said we must 
favor France because of that friendship: 


The commercial treaty given us by France . . . dictated by and founded on the 
public sentiment, was one of those illustrious proofs . . . of the liberal and mag- 





~ 2A the letters mentioned appeared in the Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser. 
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nanimous policy she had adopted towards us . . . . The only stipulation proposed, 
was that the vessels and commerce of each country, should be received into the ports 
of the other, upon a footing with those of the most favored nation. . . . And will it now 
be deemed a sufficient vindication, that we have not violated the treaty? That we have 
not placed Great-Britain on a more favorable footing . . .? 


The debate now closed, apparently. It was probably typical of many 
such. Republicans were too wary to be caught defending Genet, who, if he 
had not defied presidential authority, had shown a truculent and disturbing 
attitude, and by publishing letters in self-defense, had virtually appealed 
for a popular verdict in his favor. His amazing popularity was now on the 
wane, and even Jefferson had warned Madison in cipher that Genet would 
“sink the republican interest” if not abandoned.’ 

“Agricola’s” attack on Jay and King was rather bold, facing as it did a 
popular resentment against Genet. Republican-Democratic fortunes were 
on the decline; their sensational organ, Philip Freneau’s National Gazette, 
published its last issue on October 26, 1793; Jefferson was to resign as 
Secretary of State on December 31; and the Jacobin clubs, under the 
weight of Washington’s disapproval, were to simmer into silence in 1794. 
The cause of American Democracy had to wait for 1795 and the Jay Treaty 
with England for a popular revival. 

But who was “Agricola”? The style sounds distinctly like that of James 
Monroe; but the most direct evidence of authorship seems to be a letter to 
Monroe by St. George Tucker, Virginia colonel and judge, as well as a 


talented satiric writer: 


Pinpar To AGRICOLA. 


Forgive me, O Agricola, if from a perusal of your late publications I have made a 
wrong conjecture concerning their author. Both the Matter & the Stile of them 
induce me to hope that I have not mistaken them: and in that hope I enclose you an 
extract from a London-paper which appears to be so intimately connected with your 
last paper, and produces such unequivocal evidence of the Justness of those Con- 
clusions which you have drawn respecting the conduct of a perfidious, as well as 
haughty nation, that I could not refrain from enclosing it to you. . . . 

Thou art right — Agricola — The perfidious breach of the Treaty of Peace on the 
part of Britain, should have long since determined us to suspend the Execution of 
what remained to be done on our parts, until that previous step, the entire cessation 
of hostility, had been complied with on theirs. — Are we not, in fact, & have we 





3Letter of August 3, 1793, The Works of Thomas Jefferson, Paul Leicester Ford, ed. (New 
York, 1904-1905), VII, 464. 
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not been, in fact, in a state of war with that nation ever since the Conclusion of 


the Treaty.‘ 


The complaint against Britain of nonfulfillment of treaty obligations, 
particularly the failure to give up western forts, was a stock argument used 
by Republicans when criticizing the Washington administrations. It was 
especially apt at this time in pointing out Federalist favoritism to England 
while our ally, France, was neglected. 

Tucker’s certainty that “Agricola” was Monroe is supported by several 
circumstances. Monroe was then in Virginia, had been writing for Phila- 
delphia newspapers, and was now contributing to the Richmond newspapers. 
On September 25 he wrote to James Madison, “i have written a piece for 
Richmond but doubt the propriety of its publication.”® Jefferson's ideas may 
have influenced him, as often; the Secretary of State had written him on 
July 14 that he feared the controversy over Genet would alienate France, 
and that he hoped Americans might “distinguish between him & his nation, 
& . .. not suffer their affection to the nation to be diminished.”* On August 
21 Monroe was sending an article to Philadelphia for publication, probably 
in the National Gazette, along with a letter to Jefferson discussing Genet.’ 
On August 23 he wrote to John Brackenridge as follows: 


The monarchy party . . . has seized a new ground whereon to advance their 
fortunes. The French minister has been guilty, in the vehemence of his zeal, of some 
indiscretions, slighting the President of the U. States, and instead of healing the 
breach, this party have brought it to the publick view & are labouring to turn the 
popularity of this respectable citizen [Washington], agnst the French revolution, 
thinking to separate us from France & pave the way for an unnatural connection 
with Britain® 


On September 3 he wrote to Jefferson, regretting Genet’s indiscretions 
and urging the immediate appeasement of France, so as to prevent Jay’s 
and King’s “plot” (to unite America and England) from succeeding: 

The state into which the conduct of an indiscreet man on the one part, and some 


very wicked men on the other, has thrown us in respect to France fills me with extreme 
concern. ... It remains for us to prevent the ill effects which menace us from that 





4Tucker wrote The Probationary Odes of Jonathan Pindar, sprightly satires on Federalists in 
Freneau’s National Gazette, also published arately in Philadelphia in 1796. His letter to 
Monroe, dated November 4, 1793, is not signed, but han his name in Monroe’s handwriting; it 
is in the Monroe Papers of New York Public Library. 
: 5SThe Writings a hese Monroe, Stanislaus Murray Hamilton, ed. (New York, 1898-1903), 
, 278. 

Works of Thomas Jefferson, VII, 449. 

7Writings of James Monroe, I, 270-272. 

8Writings of James Monroe, |, 272-273. 
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quarter, by appeasing France . . . & counteracting at home the views of the party 
who have brought the subject to the publick view. 

That the object of this party is to separate us from France & ultimately unite us 
with Engld. is what I am well assured of. . . . 

The party in Richmond was soon set in motion.9 


Thus the contents of Monroe’s letters to Brackenridge and Jefferson offer 
items nearly identical to those of “Agricola.” 

The style in “Agricola’s” letters closely resembles that in Monroe’s letters 
and political writings."° And Tucker, of course, was thoroughly familiar with 
Monroe’s manner. In fact, of all the prominent political writers of his day, 
his style is perhaps the least facile. It is orderly but lumbering, forceful in a 
slow-gathering momentum, devoid of any striking feature. It uses little 
sarcasm and is usually devoid of humor. Its merits are a deep seriousness, a 
conviction of righteousness, and a dogged persistence. 

“Agricola’s” ideas are plainly those of Monroe, Madison, and Jefferson — 
criticism of Federalists as lovers of Britain, haters of the Constitution and 
France, and “monarchy men”; opposition to all things British; and praise 
of all things French or republican. 

The purpose of “Agricola” was to appease France, minimize Genet's of- 
fenses, and counteract the political effects of the Federalist exposé — that 
Genet had defied the President. The common purpose of Monroe and 
“Agricola,” their common ideas at this time, their common style, the fact 
that Monroe was then engaged in writing for the newspapers, and the con- 
fident assurance of Agricola’s identity by St. George Tucker certainly amount 
to more than a coincidence. There is little doubt that James Monroe was 


“Agricola.” 


| Writings o of James Monroe, L 273- 275. 
are with the style in Monroe's Defense of Jefferson and Freneau against Hamilton, Philip 
M. oma ed. (Oxford, Ohio, 1948). 
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CAPTAIN EDWARD LEWIS (1667-1713) 
OF KING AND QUEEN COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
AND HIS FAMILY 


by Matcotm Hart Harris* 


In the April 1948 number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
I reported the discovery of the tombstones of John Lewis (1594-1657) of 
Monmouthshire, England, and of Gloucester and New Kent counties, Vir- 
ginia, of Mrs. Isabella Yard (1640-1703/4), and of one William Lewis 
whose stone is fragmentary.’ These tombstones are located in a cemetery 
near Plain View in the present county of King and Queen on the west side 
of Poropotank Creek. 

On Palm Sunday in 1949 Mr. George Carrington Mason, Historiographer 
of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, accompanied the writer to the above 
mentioned Lewis cemetery and with the assistance of a steel sounding rod 
three additional tombstones were found hidden under three inches or 
more of earth and debris. The three newly discovered tombstones together 
with those already reported have contributed factual information which has 
not been available to previous writers on the genealogy of the Lewis family, 
and, for the first time, the coat of arms used by the family in the seventeenth 
century is revealed. 

These tombstones lie in their original places or nearly so, and the death 
dates of the decedents confirm this placing. In all, representatives of five 
generations of the Lewis family are buried here and probably many others 
for this is a large family graveyard of nearly half an acre. 





*Dr. Harris, of West Point, Virginia, when not ministering to the sick is often found studying 
the history of “Old New Kent ty.” He wishes to express his thanks to Mrs. Littleton 
Fitzgerald, of Richmond, Virginia, and to Dr. Harold Bowditch of the Committee on Heraldry 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, of Brookline, Massachusetts, for their assistance 
telative to the coat of arms. Also to Mr. Prentiss Price, of Rogersville, Tennessee, for helpful notes 
on the families discussed. The labors of Mr. George H. S. King, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
make him in many respects a coauthor. 

1Malcolm H. Harris, “John Lewis (1594-1657), of Monmouthshire, England, and Gloucester 
and New Kent Counties, Virginia,” VMHB, LVI, 195-205. 
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At the foot of the tombstone of Mrs. Isabella Yard (1640-1703/4) re- 
ported in the previous article was found the tombstone of Captain Edward 
Lewis (1667-1713). While this handsomely carved tombstone is broken 
and a part of the inscription has been lost, a sufficient part of the legend 
has been preserved to identify this stone as that of Captain Edward Lewis. 
The arms on this stone are carved in considerable detail and this portion of 
the stone, while cracked, remains intact. 

The inscription (that portion in brackets being suggested by the writer) 
is as follows: 

[ARMS] 

Here [lyeth] Inter’d [the] Body of Cap.* 
[Edward Le]wis y* Son of Major 
[John Lewis and his wife I]sabelah, who 
[was grandson of Jo]hn Lewis of 
[Monmouth Shire and] was born near 
[this place y* 5th of] Sept>* 1667 and 
[Departed this life] y* 11th of Feb.” 1713 
[Aged 45 years] 5 months and 6 days. 


Alongside the tombstone of Captain Edward Lewis on the left lies an- 
other which bears this inscription: 


[JOJHN LEWIS 
[son of] Cap.t Edward Lewis 
and Susanna, his wife 
who departed ‘his life 
April 7, 1718. 


At the head of the preceding tombstone we found the handsome slab 
over the grave of his sister, Mrs. Ann (Lewis) Skaife, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: 

Here Lyeth the Body of 
ANN SKAIFE 
wife of the Rev. Mr. John Skaife 
and Daughter of Cap.t Edw.4 Lewis 
and Susanna his wife 
who departed this Life Feb” 16th 
1716 Aged 27 years. 

On whose left lye the Bodys of 
SUSANNA & MILDRED 
her two Daughters the first aged 3 
years died Feb.” 17, 1716 

and the other Aged 10 days died 
Feb’ 20, 1716. 
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Thus has been brought to light the family of Captain Edward Lewis 
(1667-1713, of the County of King and Queen, his wife Susanna, his son 
John Lewis, his daughter Mrs. Skaife, and her two infant daughters. 

At the time of the discovery of the first three Lewis tombstones on 
Poropotank Creek the writer was obliged to pass up as unidentified the 
fragmentary tomb of Wi— Lewis.* However, with the discovery of the 
three additional tombstones, there can be but little doubt that this stone 


read in part: 
Here L[yeth] the Body of 
WILLIAM LEWIS 
son of Capt. Edw4 Lewis and 


Susanna his wife who departed 


The fact that these handsomely carved tombstones were erected to mem- 
bers of the Lewis family between 1657 and 1718 is evidence of their 
prominence and prosperity in New Kent and King and Queen counties. If 
we now had the benefit of the county court records of these counties we 
should unquestionably find considerable mention of John! Lewis (1594- 
1657), his son Major John? Lewis, his son Captain Edward? Lewis (1667- 
1713), and his sons John* Lewis (died 1718) and William* Lewis. It is 
not unlikely that other tombstones once existed in this cemetery and have 
been hauled away and used for harrow weights, door steps, and the like. 

It is evident that when the estate of Major John? Lewis was divided the 
home plantation on Poropotank Creek went to his elder son Captain 
Edward? Lewis (1667-1713), while the younger son Colonel John? Lewis 
(1669-1725) received a large tract of land in New Kent County called 
Chemokins.? Colonel John? Lewis was born November 30, 1669, and died 
November 14, 1725, according to his tombstone at “Warner Hall,” Gloucester 
County, Virginia.* He married Elizabeth Warner, daughter of Colonel 
Augustine Warner, and their descendants have been the subject of several 
genealogies. 

Aside from receiving the “home plantation” of his father which is every 
evidence that he was the elder son, Captain Edward? Lewis and Colonel 
John3 Lewis are named in this order on April 21, 1690, in a land patent for 
350 acres in King and Queen County, which land they jointly sold on 





2VMHB, LVI, picture opposite p. 197. 
3William Waller Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, VII, 377. 
*William and Mary Quarterly, rst ser., Ii, 227. 
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March 30, 1691.° These records further prove that these gentlemen were 
then of age. 

Captain Edward? Lewis in 1692 was one of the first justices of the peace 
for King and Queen County,® and in 1698, among others, is mentioned as 
a captain in the county militia.’ In 1704 he appears as a vestryman in 
Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen County.° 

We have not found any indication whatever as to the maiden name of 
Susanna, wife of Captain Edward? Lewis. It is certain that they were 
married by 1688 for their daughter Ann (Lewis) Skaife was born in 1689. 
As Captain Edward? Lewis was born September 5, 1667, it is very likely 
that Mrs. Skaife was his eldest child. 

Tradition of long standing in the Washington family has related that 
Mildred Washington (1697-1747), daughter of Major Lawrence Wash- 
ington (1659-1698) and Mildred Warner, his wife, who was the daughter 
of Colonel Augustine Warner of “Warner Hall,” married as her first hus- 
band a “Mr. Lewis” who died shortly afterwards leaving Mildred a childless 
widow.’ Having come down through several branches of the family, this 
tradition has received credence from some and the reverse from others, as 
they pointed out no “Mr. Lewis” could be located who could possibly be 
an eligible husband for Mildred Washington and further no documentary 
evidence had been found which would confirm this strong family tradition. 

With the discovery of the tombstone of John Lewis who died April 7, 
1718, in King and Queen County and also of a deed dated July 10, 178, 
signed by Mildred Lewis of King and Queen County, it is now proved 
beyond all question of doubt that Mildred Washington (1697-1747), the 
aunt and godmother of General George Washington, was married frst when 
yet in her teens to John* Lewis (169?-1718) son of Captain Edward? Lewis 
and Susanna, his wife. 

Colonel Byrd Charles Willis, of Fredericksburg, in a family paper written 
about 1834 says: “My father, Lewis Willis, the first of that name, was by 
his {Colonel Henry Willis’] last wife. Her maiden name was Washington, 
full sister to old Gus, the father of Gen. George Washington, the first 





5Lar ' Patent Book VIII, p. 209, Virginia State Library. 

6York County, Virginia, Records, "Volume 9, p- 198 quoted in Virginia Colonial Abstracts, 
Beverley Fleet, ed., Volume VI — King and Queen County (Richmond, 1946), p. 1. 

7V MHB, XLIX, 305. 

8C. G. Chamberlayne, ed., The Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen County, 
Virginia, 1729-1783 (Richmond, 1931), p. x. 

9Clayton Torrence, “A Virginia Lady of Quality and Her Possessions: Mrs. Mildred Willis, of 
Fredericksburg,” VMHB, LVE 45-46. 
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Tombstone of Captain Edward Lewis Showing the Family Coat of Arms 
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President of the United States. She had been married twice before; the 
first time to a Mr. Lewis, by whom she had no children; the second time to 
a Mr. Gregory, and by him she had three daughters married to as many 
Thorntons. My father was her only son and she named him Lewis in honor 
of her first husband.” 

Mildred Washington was orphaned by the death of both parents when 
she was not yet four years old. In 1704 her stepfather, George Gale, left 
Mildred and her two brothers with their kinsman John Washington in 
Stafford County, Virginia, and it was here she grew up. 

At “Warner Hall” in Gloucester County was residing Mildred’s only 
living maternal aunt, Elizabeth Warner (1672-1720), wife of Colonel John? 
Lewis (1669-1725). There is every reason to believe Madam Lewis at 
“Warner Hall” invited her deceased sister’s children to her home for long 
visits, and it was unquestionably here that Mildred Washington met John* 
Lewis, who was nephew of her uncle Colonel John? Lewis, and son of 
Captain Edward? Lewis. This seems all the more likely when we know 
that Major John Washington (1692-1746), the brother of Mildred, married 
July 9, 1716, in Gloucester County, Virginia, Catherine Whiting (1694- 
1743) and seated himself at “High Gate,” Gloucester County. So it was that 
the Washingtons of Westmoreland County, by their Warner relatives in 
Gloucester County, became acquainted there and married persons at a 
distance from the place of their nativity. 

Major Lawrence Washington (1659-1698) by his will proved at West- 
moreland County Court bequeathed to his only daughter Mildred “all my 
land in Stafford County, lying upon Hunting Creek . . . by estimation 2,500 
acres to her and her heirs forever.”"" On July 10, 1718, Mildred Lewis of 
King and Queen County made a lease to William Sparks of Staiford County 
for 150 acres on Little Hunting Creek on the Potomac River. This deed, 
once of record in a Stafford County book now lost, is preserved in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library," and is the only contemporary documentary 
evidence that Mildred Washington was married to John* Lewis (169?-1718). 

According to colonial custom Mildred Lewis did not long remain a 
widow, and soon she was receiving the addresses of Colonel Roger Gregory, 
also a resident of Stratton Major Parish in King and Queen County. He 
had inherited from his father, Colonel Richard Gregory, a valuable planta- 





10“Manuscript, Heretofore Unpublished, of Col. B ie C, Willis,” in Byrd C. Willis, A Sketch of 
the Willis Family, Fredericksburg Branch (Richmond, 1909), p. 100. 
Charles Arthur Hoppin, The Washington Ancestry (Greenfield, Ohio, 1932), I, 240, see also 
. 163. 
12Photostat copy in Virginia State Library 
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tion on the Mattaponi River near its junction with the Pamunkey River 
(at which point the York River is formed) opposite the present town of 
West Point. This place is now called “Chain Ferry” or “Shepherd’s Ware- 
house.” The old cellar wall and foundations of the early Gregory residence 
have been incorporated in the basement walls of a modern home. To the 
rear of the house, a short distance, is an old cemetery but no tombstones 
have been discovered. 

In 1731 Colonel Roger Gregory died leaving Mildred a widow for the 
second time, when she was not yet thirty-five. By him she had three 
daughters, who, as Colonel Willis says,"* married three Mr. Thorntons, who 
were brothers. In 1733 Mildred (Washington) Lewis Gregory was married 
the third and last time to Colonel Henry Willis (1691-1740), of Fredericks- 
burg, but formerly of King and Queen County, and to them was born 
Colonel Lewis Willis (1734-1813) the boyhood playmate of General 
Washington. 

On April 5, 1732, Mrs. Mildred Gregory, then a widow, stood as god- 
mother at the christening of George Washington, the eldest child of her 
brother Captain Augustine Washington by his second wife Mary Ball." 
It was to Captain Augustine Washington that Roger Gregory and Mildred, 
his wife, by deed May 17, 1726, sold all her holdings on Hunting Creek, 
then in the county of Stafford (now Fairfax) which had been bequeathed 
to her by the will of her father Major Lawrence Washington. A part of this 
acreage embraces the present “Mount Vernon” estate."° 

But we have digressed from the Lewis cemetery on Poropotank Creek in 
King and Queen County, and we must return there to discuss the tomb of 
Ann* (Lewis) Skaife, which is the best preserved of the six tombstones 
which have been found in the Lewis cemetery. It lies to the left of the 
stone of Mrs. Isabella (Miller) Lewis Yard (1640-1703/4), her grand- 
mother, and at the head of the tombstone of her father, Captain Edward 
Lewis (1667-1713). We believe this lady to have been the eldest child 
and only daughter of her parents. 

The Reverend Mister John Skaife (circa 1682-1736) was born at Sed- 
bergh in Yorkshire, England, the son of John Skaife (Scaife), husbandman, 
and was eighteen when he entered St. John’s College on April 4, 1700." 





13“Manuscript, Heretofore Unpublished, of Col. Byrd C. Willis,” Willis, A Sketch of the Willis 
Family, p. 100. 

14Washington Family Bible now at “Mount Vernon.” 

15Torrence, “A Virginia Lady of Quality and Her Possessions,” VMHB, LVI, 46-47. 

16W & M Quart., 1st ser., V, 240n; VI, 68. 
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He was ordained in England to preach in Virginia on September 9, 1708, 
and on September 13, 1708, received the King’s Bounty."” It is believed 
that he came to Virginia in 1710, and one of the first acts of Governor 
Alexander Spotswood (1676-1740) was to write a letter dated June 28, 
1710, recommending Mr. John Skaife to the Church Wardens of Stratton 
Major Parish, King and Queen County, to be their minister.’ On August 
16, 1710, Governor Spotswood wrote the Bishop of London from Williams- 
burg: “I had the Opportunity immediately upon my arrival to place Mr. 
Skaife (the gentleman recommended to me by your Lordship) in one of 
the best parishes in the Country, where I hope he will find himself very 
easy.” 

It seems the good parson did find it easy as he married a short time after- 
wards Ann* Lewis, daughter of Captain Edward? Lewis and Susanna, his 
wife, and remained Rector of Stratton Major Parish until his death Novem- 
ber 4, 1736. The tombstone of Mrs. Ann* (Lewis) Skaife records also the 
death of her two infant daughters Susanna> Skaife (1713-1716) and 
Mildred> Skaife February 10, 1716-February 20, 1716). She herself ap- 
parently died in childbed February 16, 1716, aged twenty-seven years. 

The Reverend John Skaife (c. 1682-1736) married secondly, Mrs. 
Susanna Walker, widow and executrix of Thomas Walker,” and in 
Williamsburg the Virginia Gazette, of November 5, 1736, thus announced 
their deaths: 

On Monday Morning last, dy’d at Mr. Geo. Gilmer’s, in this City, Mrs. Susanna 
Skaife, Wife of the Rev. Mr. John Skaife, Rector of Stratton Major Parish, in King & 
Queen County; and was decently interr’d on Wednesday. 

And, on Thursday Morning also dy'd, the Rev. Mr. John Skaife, her Husband, 
after a tedious Indisposition. He was a Gentleman of an affable and courteous 
Behaviour, and was well belov’d by his Parishioners, among whom he had exercised 
his Sacred Function near 30 Years, with general Approbation. He was educated at 
St. John’s College in Cambridge, and was one of the Governours of William and Mary 


College, in this Colony. 

It is not known that the Rev. Mr. John Skaife left issue by his second 
wife. By his first wife Ann* Lewis (1689-1716) he had issue the two infant 
daughters mentioned above, and one other, Mary> Skaife, who we believe 





17Edward Lewis Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwaukee, 1927), p. 307; George 
Carrington Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia (Richmond, 1945), p. 297. 

18The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, ed., R. A. Brock, Collections of the Virginia 
Historical Society, new ser., Volumes I and II (Richmond, 1882-1885}, I, 2. 

19] bid., I, 4. 

20W & M Quart., 1st ser., VI, 62. 
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to be the sole grandchild to survive infancy of Captain Edward? Lewis 
(1667-1713) and Susanna, his wife, of King and Queen County, Virginia. 

Mary? Skaife was born in Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen County, 
circa 1715 and married on August 22, 1733,” Beverley Whiting, Gentle- 
man (1707-1755), son of Major Henry Whiting (16380-1723) and nephew 
of Catherine Whiting (1694-1744), who married in 1716 Major John 
Washington (1692-1746) of “High Gate,” Gloucester County, brother of 
Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Lewis Gregory Willis. In other words Mary® 
Skaife was the niece of John* Lewis (169?-1718) the first husband of 
Mildred Washington, and married Beverley Whiting, Gentleman, the 
nephew of Mrs. John Washington, sister-in-law of the said Mildred 
Washington. 

Beverley Whiting, Gentleman, was godfather to George Washington on 
April 5, 1732, when he was christened in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
and Captain Christopher Brooke, a ship captain, was the other godfather.” 
As we have pointed out Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Lewis Gregory Willis 
was the only godmother. We believe with Doctor Douglas Southall 
Freeman” that Captain Christopher Brooke had probably been in Gloucester 
waters and that Beverley Whiting, Gentleman, and Mrs. Mildred Gregory, 
then a widow, took their passage in his ship to the Potomac River and 
arriving there about the time of the christening of George Washington 
stood as his gossips. We feel that this is a very plausible explanation of 
the fact that Washington was christened in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
and that his godparents were all from the vicinity of the York River. 

Beverley Whiting matriculated October 30, 1722, aged fifteen years at 
Christ Church, Oxford, as “son of Henry Whiting of Virginia, gentleman.”™ 
He returned to his native county of Gloucester where he was Justice of 
Peace December 15, 1732; and on May 1, 1735, was residing in King and 
Queen County and was appointed a justice there.” We might pause to call 
attention that as above cited he had been married August 22, 1733,” to 
Mary? Skaife, heiress to the Lewis estate on Poropotank Creek in King and 
Queen County, and we opine took up his residence there. However, on 





21Horace Edwin Hayden, Virginia Genealogies (Washington, D. C., 1931), p. 479. 
22Washington Family Bible, now at “Mount Vernon.” 
23George Washington: A Biography (New York, 1948-1954), I, 47n. 
24W & M Ouart., 2nd ser., XVII, 124. 
Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, ed. H. R. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. 
Hall (Richmond, 1925- ), IV, 294, 349. 
Hayden, Virginia Genealogies, p. 479. 
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December 15, 1736,” and again in 1739” he reappears as a justice in 
Gloucester County. In 1742 Beverley Whiting, Gentleman, was elected 
Burgess for Gloucester County and served until 1749, and in 1752 was 
again elected and served until his death in 1755. On May 1, 1755, an 
order was issued calling for an election in Gloucester County for a new 
burgess in the room of Mr. Beverley Whiting, deceased.” 

It is not known exactly when Mary> (Skaife) Whiting died, but at the 
time of the death of Beverley Whiting in 1755, he was survived by a widow 
named Elizabeth.® 

Beverley and Mary> (Skaife.) Whiting had issue: 


1. Peter Beverley® Whiting who resided at “Elmington” in Gloucester 
County and married Elizabeth Burwell (1739-1803), daughter of Presi- 
dent Lewis Burwell of “Carter's Creek.” They left issue. 

2. Captain John® Whiting who married Mary Perrin (1738-1787). They 
moved to King and Queen County and in 1768 Mr. John Whiting 
and family were assigned seats in the New Church.” They left issue. 

3. Ann® Whiting born December 22, 1738. 

4. Mary® Whiting born December 22, 1739. 


Though the records of King and Queen County which might prove our 
statement conclusively are destroyed, we believe that there is no question 
that the holdings of the Lewis family on Poropotank Creek which were 
originally acquired by John! Lewis (1594-1657) remained in possession 
of his lineal descendants until the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
There is every indication that these lands descended from him to his son 
Major John? Lewis who was issued a repatent in 1667 for his entire holdings 
of 2,600 acres on both sides of Poropotank Creek.” Major John? Lewis died 
prior to 1690 and these lands descended to his elder son Captain Edward? 
Lewis (1667-1713.) who likewise lived and died there as we have shown in 
detail. If his sons John* Lewis (169?-1718) or William* Lewis had left 
issue, either male or female, it is certain that the Poropotank Creek properties 
would have descended to them. The fact that these lands passed to Ann* 





27Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, IV, 386. 

28Hayden, Virginia Genealogies, p. 479. 

23]Journals of the House of Burgesses, ed. H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 1905-1915), 1742-1749, 
pp: vii, ix, 1752-1758, pp. vii, 233. 

30George Wythe, Decisions of Cases in Virginia, by the High Court of Chancery, with Remarks 
upon Decrees by the Court of Appeals, Reversing Some of those Decisions (Richmond, 1795), 

- 94-100. 
PP The Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, p. 166. 

32Land Patent Book VI, p. 171, Virginia State Library. 
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(Lewis) Skaife is excellent evidence that both of the sons of Captain 
Edward? Lewis died childless and she was the heiress to this valuable 
property where she lived and is buried. As her husband was rector of 
Stratton Major Parish it is very probable he lived upon these lands by right 
of courtesy until his only daughter Mary*® Skaife married in 1733 Beverley 
Whiting. In 1735 they doubtless took up residence there as we have shown 
he was appointed a justice of King and Queen County that year,* though 
they shortly returned to Gloucester County. 

In 1782 when the Land Tax Books begin Beverley Whiting was charged 
with 1,400 acres and Mary Whiting with 1,100 acres in King and Queen 
County. In 1819 these same records evince that Beverley Anderson was 
charged with land on Poropotank Creek which he had bought from John 
Beverley Whiting who was the son of Captain John® Whiting above men- 
tioned.* Since that time until recent years this tract has been in the tenure 


of the Anderson family. 


THE COAT OF ARMS 
AS INSCRIBED UPON THE TOMBSTONE OF 
CAPTAIN EDWARD* LEWIS (1667-1713) 


The first quarter: Argent, a yriffin’s head and neck erased vert. holding in the 
mouth a bloody hand 

The second quarter: Gules, three towers triple towered argent 

The third quarter: Argent, a chevron gules 

The fourth quarter: Or, three torteaux 


It is thus seen that the armorial bearings of four families have been 
quartered. Those of the first quarter are given by Burke in his General 
Armory as those of Lewis of Brecon which is a county in Wales adjoining 
Monmouthshire on the northwest. The arms displayed in the second quarter 
are given by Burke as those for Howell, but he does not give the locality. 
In this respect it is most interesting to note that Crozier in his Virginia 
Heraldica gives the Howell arms as quartered on the silver plate of the 
Lewis family of “Warner Hall,” Gloucester County, Virginia, as “Gules 
three towers triple towered argent” and states that these arms correspond 





33Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, IV, 349. 
%4Dr. and Mrs. William Carter Stubbs, Descendants of Mordecai Cooke, of “Mordecai’s Mount,” 
Gloucester County, Virginia, 1650 (New Orleans, 1923), pp. 35-36. 
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with the arms of Howell of Monmouthshire, Wales.* This is most interest- 
ing as at the time Virginia Heraldica was compiled the tomb of John! Lewis 
(born in Monmouthshire) was unknown, and it seems very likely that the 
immigrant to Virginia was related to the Howells of Monmouthshire. 

The arms depicted in the third and fourth quarters are not positively 
identified. Attention is called to the fact it may be seen from the small 
portion which remains of the arms on the tomb of John! Lewis® that the 
third quarter has three chevronels, while in the same position on the tomb 
of his grandson Captain Edward? Lewis there is one chevron. This cannot 
be explained with the information at hand, but something of interest might 


be learned by further study. 





35William Armstrong Crozier, Virginia Heraldica (New York, 1907), p. 53- 
36Harris, “John Lewis (1594-1657),” VMHB, LVI, picture opposite p. 196. 
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NOTES and QUERIES 





NOTES 
USEFUL LEAFLET — The British Travel Association, 336 Madison Avenue, New 


York 17, New York, issues an information leaflet on Tracing Your Ancestors in Britain 
which has many helpful hints for people who are planning to do genealogical research 
in England and Scotland. 


QUERIES 


BOLLING — GAY — PUTNAM — Major John Bolling of Virginia, born 1700 and 
died September 6, 1757, married Elizabeth Blair in 1728. I would like to have the 
names of their nineteen children. Were there daughters who married Gay, Simmons, 
McDaniel, or Douglass? 

Dr. William A. Gay was the grandson of William Gay who came to Jamestown in 
1630. Who was his father? Dr. W. A. Gay was a justice of Henrico County in 1737 
and sheriff in 1745. He became a justice of Chesterfield when that county was formed 
in 1749. Dr. Gay married three times, the last time to Elizabeth Bolling. I would 
like to have data on other wives. Elizabeth Gay died in 1766 leaving lands in 
Cumberland County to her son John Gay. I would like data on this John Gay. Was 
he John Thomas Gay or John Thomas Bolling Gay? 

John Putnam lived near Ware Shoals (Abbeville), South Carolina, and was a 
member of Old Turkey Creek Baptist Church before 1800. He married Elizabeth 
Johnson, and they left the state before 1819 for the Mississippi Territory. A Bible 
with family records went West with the sons John James and Jerry Putnam. I would 
like to have the names and other data concerning the parents of John J. and Elizabeth 
Johnson Putnam. — Mrs. C. G. Jordan, 721 Dallis Avenue, Selma, Alabama. 


CARTER — I am preparing an extensive genealogy of the descendants of Edward 
Carter and Sarah Champe, his wife, of “Blenheim,” Albemarle County, Virginia. I am 
anxious to find out who were the parents of Raleigh Downman Carter. He is the 
progenitor of a number of people in Texas and had two sons, Henry Champe Carter 
and Moncure Carter. Can you help me? — George S. Wallace, Box 276, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


DABNEY — Descendants of the Dabney families who settled as colonists in Virginia, 
regardless of present family name, are urged to write to the Dabney of Virginia Asso- 
ciation, Inc., P.O. Box 4033, Houston, Texas. 


EPES — I should very much like to know the name of the wife of Joshua Epes, whose 
name appears on Cornelius Cargill’s List of Tithes for the year 1749 in Lunenburg 
County; also the names of his children and of their husbands or wives. — James H. 
Bailey, 33 Liberty Street, Petersburg, Virginia. 
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LEWTER — Thomas Lewter was the original settler of the Lewter family in South- 
ampton County, Virginia. John Lewter (by mistake written Suter) was in the 
Revolutionary War. What kin were the brothers Matthew and Elisha Lewter to these 
men? Matthew Lewter was in Pitt County, North Carolina, before he moved to 
Robertson County, Tennessee, with his wife Elizabeth. Their daughter Ann Lewter 
married James Byrns in Robertson County, Tennessee. — Mrs. E. B. Federa, 1224 
Cherokee Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 


MOORE -— I wish to trace the ancestry of Matthew Moore, born about 1730, who was 
by 1756 a resident of Craven County, North Carolina. He and his wife, Merriam, 
were the parents of Levi (born 1758), Wallace, and Abigail Moore. Given names 
suggest descent from the Moores of Northampton County, Virginia. — Leslie H. 
Brown, Jr., 10 Forest Hills Drive, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


SUBLETT — I would like to contact the descendants of William Sublett or Subblett 
or Soblet, son of Pierre Louis and Marta Martain Soblet (Pierre Louis was the son 
of Abraham, the Huguenot). William was born in ‘ irginia in 1735 or 1736 and lived 
in Charlotte County; he died in 1783 at the home of his son William. William, Sr., 
had three children: :. William who married Ruthie Ford in 1783, 2. Patsy who mar- 
ried a Mr. Ennis, and 3. Frances or Frankie who married a Mr. Woods. I would like 
to have the name of the elder William’s wife together with the date and place of their 
marriage, the names of her parents and where they lived (possibly Charlotte County). 
I would aiso like to have the date and place of marriage of William Jr. and Ruthie 
Ford and the names of her parents and their residence. — Mrs. D. J. Sublette, 17351 
Appoline, Detroit 35, Michigan. 


WILLIAMS — We would like to have the names of the parents of John Williams who 
was born in Louisa County, Virginia, in 1751 and died in Hawkins County, Tennessee, 
in 1807. He married about 1779 Margaret Edgman (Egmond) daughter of William 
and Elizabeth Kemble Edgman of Burlington County, New Jersey, Culpeper County, 
Virginia, and later of Surry County, North Carolina, and Grainger County, Tennessee, 
by whom he had: 1. Joseph (1780-1880) of Villa Rica, Georgia, who married Creed 
nee Smith; 2. John born in 1782 of Lawrence County, Missouri, who married Abigail 
Smith; 3. Sarah who married John Smith; 4. Elizabeth who married John Moore, and 
second B. Blackburn; 5. William born 1787 of Maury County, Tennessee, and Madi- 
sen County, Mississippi, who married Nancy Lane; 6. George (1794-1855) of Hawkins 
County, Vennessee, who married Sally Moore; 7. Mary (1795-1878) of Milan County, 
Texas, who married Paschal Hamblen; and 8. Margaret who married Amis Grantham. 
John had an only brother George, also born in Louisa County, who died at Savannah, 
Georgia, about the close of the Revolution. We would also like to have information 
about any of the descendants of these two brothers. — Herbert ]. Smith, 6630 Water 
man Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri and Mrs. Dorothy Williams Seeley, Box 3607, 


Baytown, Texas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Pioneer's Mission: The Story of Lyman Copeland Draper. By Wii.1aM B. HEsse- 
TinE. Madison: The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1953. ix, 384 pp. $4.50. 


THE year 1953 being the centennial of the founding of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, the society marked the event by publishing Dr. Hesseltine’s excellent 
biography of Dr. Lyman Copeland Draper, its indefatigable corresponding secretary, 
whose efforts over a period of forty years made the Draper collection of manuscripts 
a veritable treasure house of frontier history. 

Born near Buffalo, New York, in 1815, Draper, small and frail, remained with the 
family in Lockport long enough to receive elementary schooling, hear the tales of 
border exploits from heroes of the War of 1812, and witness the opening of the Erie 
Canal. Then enlisting the aid of his cousin Lydia’s husband, Peter A. Remsen, a 
Mobile cotton factor, Draper entered Granville College, in Licking County, Ohio. 
Here, fortified with Flint’s Biography of Daniel Boone, he turned definitely toward 
the collection of manuscript sources on the fast disappearing pioneers of the American 
Revolution. 

Especially intrigued by the possibilities of a life of Boone, and later of George 
Rogers Clark, Draper received during the decade following his college years encourage- 
ment and support from Remsen, into whose household he was welcomed. With ample 
time, but modest funds, Draper during the ensuing years visited homes of pioneers 
on the Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia borders, where he “received,” as he phrased 
it, thousands of letters, maps, and other manuscripts from the hands of the owners, 
under promise generally of using the material to write a book. 

Typical of his methods was his trip of July 1844 into southwest Virginia and 
eastern Tennessee. Provided with letters of introduction from former Governor David 
Campbell of Abingdon, Draper visited the Martins of Henry County, writing to 
Colonel Martin, “When I reach your brother’s, I shall select such old documents 
from your father’s papers as I think will be serviceable to me, and then without any 
scruples ask your brother to give or loan them to me. In such matters I have learned 
not to be over fastidious, and for the reason that | deem myself laboring for the 
public, for my country, and I do not feel myself at liberty to neglect my duties, from 
mere motives of delicacy.” 

After obtaining the Colonel Joseph Martin papers at Martinsville, Draper was 
thrilled with an even richer find at Christiansburg. Here he secured the campaign 
journal and correspondence of Colonel William Fleming, who had led a regiment 
at the battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. In addition to two hundred letters from his 
hero, George Rogers Clark, there were letters from General Andrew Lewis, Lachlen 
McIntosh, Arthur Campbell, John Sevier, Daniel Boone, John Stuart, William 
Preston, Stephen Trigg, William Christian, Thomas Marshall, and Patrick Henry. 
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Exulting over this “distinguished and most fortunate discovery,” Draper promptly 
wrote Colonel Fleming's daughter that he had found many items “that will prove 
extremely useful to me in the preparation of a suitable memoir of him,” and asking 
for other papers which he needed and “without which I could not do your father 
justice,” adding, “with me it is a labor of love and patriotism; and I flatter myself it will 
be to you a pious filial duty to render me every aid in your power.” 

In Abingdon, Draper secured from Governor Campbell, copies of the Campbell 
papers; was taken to dine with Mrs. Preston, the daughter of the hero of King’s 
Mountain, and mother of Senator William C. Preston of South Carolina; and through 
these connections eventually came into possession of the Preston papers. “The truth 
is,” admitted Draper, “I don’t like this big attention, but I can’t decently decline.” 

The year following, that is 1845, Draper again visited western Virginia, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville. Near the latter place, through the codperation of Dr. John Crogan 
and the Kentucky Historical Society, Draper secured from lawyer Charles Ripley 
the George Rogers Clark papers, promising a definitive biography of that distinguished 
figure in return. By 1850, these and other trips, including a visit to the ninety-seven 
year old Governor Blacksnake of the Senecas, had netted well over five thousand 
pages of original manuscripts. 

Draper, in 1852, removed to the frontier state of Wisconsin where through the 
help of a friend and former college mate, Judge Charles Larrabee, he managed the 
following year to become a member and later the corresponding secretary of the 
reorganized State Historical Society of Wisconsin, more or less creating his own 
position, and serving the first year without pay. 

Marrying in 1854, Lydia, the widow of his patron Remsen, Draper spent the 
remaining thirty-seven years of his life in Madison. Keeping his personally acquired 
manuscripts as a separate collection, the corresponding secretary now labored to expand 
the Society’s library. Honorary memberships were sent to most of the distinguished 
historians, scholars, and librarians in the nation. Being a pillar in Madison’s Baptist 
Church, Draper secured rooms there for his and the Society’s growing collections. 
Numerous trips secured the valuable Sumter papers in South Carolina and King’s 
Mountain material from Virginia and Tennessee. He was finally boasting of a library 
of 110,000 titles — housed conveniently in the State Capitol. 

Of the many books Draper had planned to write, few reached maturity. Asked to 
write King’s Mountain and Its Heroes for the centennial of the event in 1870, he 
produced the volume a year after the celebration, when most of the market had 
vanished. An avid collector, ambitious to write, but incapable apparently of the 
sustained effort long works required, Draper made his greatest contribution in getting 
together, while it was still possible, numerous manuscripts of our frontier history 
and preserving them where scholars abler than he eventually could weave them into 
books and put their story before the reading public. 

Prior to his death in 1891, Draper turned over the 478 bound volumes of his per- 
sonal manuscript collection, including the Tennessee and King’s Mountain Papers, 
the Kentucky Papers, and the Preston and Virginia Papers, as well as many others, 
to the mainstay of his life, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Although 
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earnest and colorful efforts were made by former owners and their descendants for 
the return of various collections, the Society survived each tempest, and has kept 
intact for scholar and public alike this best collection of our original sources of our 
country’s frontier history. 

The statement on page 248 that “the Virginia [Historical] Society had lost its 
accumulation in a fire set by Union troops in Richmond at the close of the war” 
might be revised, since the Confederates set the fire, and the Society’s collections 
were not burned, although they did suffer other loss during the period of the War 
and Reconstruction. 

Professor Hesseltine, conveniently located for the past dozen years at Madison, has 
drawn painstakingly on Draper's voluminous personal correspondence, his annual 
reports to the Society, and numerous other reliable sources to make Pioneer’s Mission 
a complete and comprehensive story of Lyman Copeland Draper's life and work. 


Dantet A. CANNADY 


Radford College 


The Real Americans. By A. Hyatr VERRILL. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. 
X, 309 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts is a book about Indians of the United States, a popular book not intended as “a 
scientific ethnological work” but one designed to “get under the skin” of the Indians 
and show their “human” characteristics. Written by one who is part Wabenaki and 
whose wife is more than one-half Tuscarora, the book continues in greater detail and 
with many additions the theme of an earlier work by the same author entitled Our 
Indians: the Story of the Indians of the United States (1935). Mr. Verrill, prolific 
writer of popular works and also identified as artist, ethnologist, archaeologist, explorer, 
and conchologist, draws upon his friendship with many Indian leaders for accounts 
of tribal customs, costumes, religions, and legends. Now around eighty-three years 
of age, he also includes some of the personal experiences of a long life and recalls the 
excitement occasioned by the news of momentous Indian events such as the Custer 
Massacre at the Battle of the Little Big Horn in 1876. 

The initial chapters of the book deal with subjects related to the Indians in general. 
The author questions the traditional theory that the ancestors of the American Indians 
migrated from northeastern Asia by way of Bering Strait and suggests the likelihood 
that the Indians are a “mingling of migrants from Europe, Asia, the South Sea Islands, 
and, perhaps, indigenous Americans.” Following a general treatment of atrocities and 
massacres, cannibalism, home life, dances, ceremonies, religions, weapons, and the 
dress of various tribes, the author surveys the leading Indian tribes of the United 
States by groups with more or less similar characteristics rather than according to a 
strict ethnological classification. Fullest discussion is given the Wabenaki of Maine, 
the Sioux, and the Cheyenne. Consideration of Virginia Indians is brief and no 
reference is made to such early tribes as the Mannahoacs and the Manakins. 
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The last part of the book includes selected “Indian Legends, Folklore, and Jokes,” 
followed by a forty-two page glossary of the principal tribes now in the United States 
and a fifty-three page section of brief biographies of famous Indians. Both the glossary 
and the biographies are very useful and add considerably to the value of the book, 
although there is some repetition of material in earlier chapters. While useful, these 
accounts add little beyond bringing up-to-date the more scholarly articles found in 
Frederick W. Hodge, editor, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (1907). 
Powhatan and Pocahontas, of course, are included in the biographies, but Opechan- 
canough is omitted. The glossary is excellent in identifying the meaning of the names 
of tribes and of individual Indians, but no attempt is made to fill the need for a 
pronunciation guide for Indian names. Complex as the task of providing a guide may 
be because of the varied spellings that have been used, such an aid could be devised 
for the forms most frequently found and would be of great service to both laymen 
and scholars. 

This is an interesting and well-written account of the Indians, the appeal of which 
is enhanced by the personal touch of the author. The approach is definitely sympa- 
thetic to the aborigines, at times excessively pro-Indian, an attitude leading to such 
exaggerated statements as, “The early settlers in what is now the United States, the 
colonists and pioneers, the frontiersmen of the old West, all regarded Indians as little 
more than wild beasts unworthy of consideration or mercy, to be destroyed wherever 
and whenever possible.” 

This work has considerable appeal as a general and popular account of the Indians 
in the United States, but one will have to look elsewhere for a scholarly treatise with 
documentation of the sources for specific information about leading Indians and 
Indian tribes. 


W. Strirr Rosinson, Jr. 


University of Kansas 


The Carolina Charter of 1663: How it Came to North Carolina and its Place in 
History. By Witt1am Stevens Powext. Raleigh: State Department of Archives 


and History, 1954. vi, 79 pp. $1.00 paper, $2.00 cloth. 


In a handsome brochure, the state of North Carolina celebrates its recent acquisition 
of the Carolina Charter of 1663. Splendidly engrossed and embellished nearly three 
centuries ago, this historic document conferred on eight favorites of King Charles II 
dominion over a vast American wilderness, stretching from Virginia to Spanish Florida 
and westward to the “South Seas.” 

In addition to an accurate text of the Charter, the present volume contains a brief 
account of the Proprietary regime, biographical sketches of the eight original pro- 
prietors drawn from a variety of secondary sources, and seventeen plates, including 
portraits of seven of the proprietors. 

Perhaps the most interesting section tells of the discovery of the Charter by an 
English bookseller in 1947 and its purchase by the state. Once the authenticity of the 
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document had been established, Mr. Arthur Brown of University College, London, 
was employed to explore its history. He was able to trace it back to a 1945 sale of 
manuscripts from Bayfordbury, seat of the Baker family in Hertfordshire, but how 
it came into the possession of the Bakers remains something of a mystery. 

Mr. Brown discovered from the published Colonial Papers that the Council of 
Trade and Plantations had sent the Charter or a copy of it to the Attorney General 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1733 for an opinion in a legal case growing out of the Proprietary 
regime. He further discovered the name of a William Baker of Bayfordbury on the 
Admission Registers of Lincoln’s Inn for 1799. It is Mr. Brown’s conjecture that the 
Charter came from Lincoln’s Inn to Bayfordbury through the hands of William Baker. 
This seems a rather large assumption. If the 1733 case was so important that the 
original Charter, rather than a copy, had to be sent to the Attorney General, it seems 
likely that the Council of Trade and Plantations would have insisted on its return. 

At any rate, through contributions of over $6,000 by public-spirited citizens, North 
Carolina was able to purchase the Charter, and it is displayed today at the Hall of 
History in Raleigh. As a native North Carolinian, the reviewer rejoices that his 
state has at last forged ahead of South Carolina in the matter of pedigree (documentary 
pedigree, at least). But there is still hope for South Carolina. The late Charles M. 
Andrews, whose authority in this area is unquestioned, is quoted as saying that “such 
documents were always issued in duplicate, that is in two equally original copies.” 


Cares Grier SELLERS, Jr. 
Princeton University « . 


The County Court in North Carolina before 1750. By Paut McCarn. Historical 
Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series XXXI. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1954. vii, 163 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts volume covers the County Court system of North Carolina, particularly the 
mid-eighteenth century period, and includes the evolution, organization, and jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. In dealing with jurisdiction, the author has developed not only 
the functions of the courts in connection with criminal and civil actions, the probate 
of wills, the recordation of deeds, the appointment of guardians and supervision of 
orphans, the supervision of servants and slaves, proof of headrights, the binding out 
of apprentices, and the recordation of marks and brands, but sets forth also in some 
detail the legislative function of the courts in levying taxes for county purposes, and 
numerous matters of administration such as laying out, constructing, and maintaining 
roads, establishing and regulating ferries, ordinaries and grist mills, regulating weights 
and measures, and building and maintaining such public buildings as courthouses, 
jails, and warehouses. People who do not ordinarily read the history of the colonial 
period will be amazed at the ramifications of the courts’ activities, since the county 
courts in North Carolina, as in her sister colonies, were the chief organs of the county 
governments, and touched almost every phase of the lives of their citizens. 
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One cannot read this book without concluding that the author has gleaned all that 
really matters, after a careful check of all of the county records that have been pre- 
served. In some spots, words and phrases are used which indicate that the author is 
a layman rather than a lawyer, but that is an observation not a criticism, because the 
book suffers nothing thereby, and any lawyer should be proud to claim the book as 
a solid piece of work. The account of a court system is never a breath-taking piece of 
writing, but the author has illustrated the courts’ functions with a number of brief 
examples which entertain and lighten the book. He has developed a balanced picture, 
not too long and not too short, with a workable index. To this reviewer, it seems that 
the author has fully covered his subject and that it will not have to be done again. 


Davip J. Mays 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The Journal and Other Writ- 
ings of Charles Woodmason, Anglican Itinerant. Edited by Ricuarp J. Hooker. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, 1953. xxxix, 305 pp. $5.00. 


Tus is a most disturbing book, and worthy of more consideration and study than 
can be inferred from some of the reviews that have appeared. 

The book is fundamentally the life story of a man who entered the ministry of the 
Anglican Church in middle life, and asked for the charge of a remote and newly 
settied frontier parish of wide extent in the western part of South Carolina. He was 
ordained in London in the early spring of 1766. His health broke after he had 
undergone three or four years of itinerant life under incredible conditions of hardship, 
and he sought an easier parish in Virginia, which being offered to him he lost through 
declining to leave until a successor could be secured for his frontier field. He came 
nevertheless to Virginia and officiated as lecturer, or a sort of assistant to the rectors 
of St. George’s Parish in Spotsylvania County and Brunswick Parish in King George 
County. He went thence to Maryland, and returned to England before the Revolution. 

Charles Woodmason’s whole career in America, first as businessman and later as a 
clergyman, was vitally affected by the disabling effects of an accident of total emascula- 
tion from the kick of a horse before he left England. This seems to be the explanation 
of the “emotional instability,” which he showed to a notable degree in his excessively 
harsh criticisms of persons and actions of which he disapproved. Deprived of home 
life because his wife refused to accompany him to America, and twice rejected after 
his wife's death by women who frankly stated that they “did not wish to be married 
nuns”; hated so gre-tly by persons whose conduct or religious principles he criticized 
that they refused to sell him food when he had for days been marooned by floods; and 
interfered with in his itinerant services by other religionists; his life seems to have 
been abnormal in every way. Even though he may not have realized it, the very 
harshness of his comments upon moral conditions and New Light preachers and their 
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flocks was to a great extent the cause of his sufferings and privations. Yet one can 
perceive that the reason why he asked for that frontier parish and endured the hard 
life until it became unendurable, was because he saw the need for help in a section 
which was without organized law and order and lacked sane religious teaching. 

He was not the only one who saw the need of that region. The Reverend Charles 
Martyn, another Anglican clergyman, who had made a trip through that same section 
six years before “with a View of Baptizing a Number of Children which otherwise 
wou'd never probably have had the Opportunity,” wrote: “I cou’d not in my journey 
but greatly lament the Infelicity of our back-Settlers; who tho’ several of them [are] 
educated in Christian Principles, yet for want of an establish’d Ministry, are sunk 
into a State of the Grossest Heathenism and live as it were without God in the 
World.”! 

The Reverend Edgar L. Pennington points out that Woodmason was “the only 
clergyman residing on the north side of the Santee River, in South Carolina, from 
that river to the line of the province, and from the sea to the mountains — an area 
containing four large parishes.” On March 26, 1771, Woodmason wrote of his hard- 
ships: “I now begin to be quite worn out, & cannot go Thro’ the fatigues I’ve endured 
. . . I’ve baptized about Two thous Married some hund‘¢ Couples . . . & given (at 
least.) 500 discourses in this my large Parish since here. And yet have not gone over 
one half of it, tho’ have travell’d 3000 Miles ev'ry Year since here.”* 

After an extensive and interesting introduction by the editor, the book is divided 
into three sections. Part 1, the Journal of the Heverend Charles Woodmason; Part 2, 
Society and Institutions of the Backcountry, which includes an important “Report on 
Religion in the South” made to the Bishop of London, some of Woodmason’s sermons, 
criticisms of conditions in the Anglican or established church, and an acceunt of con- 
ditions in the dissenting denominations; and Part 3, a goodly number of documents 
on the South Carolina Regulator Movement. 

This third section is in itself a mass of source material about a condition which 
seems to have been more widely extended than students of the late Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods seem to have noted. Differing perhaps to a great extent from 
the Regulator movement in North Carolina, the movement in South Carolina is 
described by Woodmason as an organization of reputable citizens who had been 
c.mnelled to organize in an extralegal manner to protect their homes and womenfolk 
fivm s-arauding bands of robbers and horse thieves from outside the colony, who 
formed part of a large group carrying on their trade of burning, raping, and stealing 
horses and other property in one province to sell in another. Woodmason wrote (p. 
279) that the Rangers were “brave Young fellows al] men of Property.” They chased 
the thieves through Georgia, both Carolinas, and into Virginia. Govey Black a lead- 
ing thief, was taken with sixteen others in North Carolina where they were hanged. 
More than a hundred horses were recovered, and thirty-five young girls were returned 
to their families, “but they were grown too abandon’d ever to be reclaimed.” 





1Quoted in Edgar Legare Pennington, “Some Observations Regarding the Colonial Clergy,” 
Historical Meeeaen of the Protestant Episcopal Church, X (March 1941), 52. 

2Quoted in Pennington, “Some Observations Regarding the Colonial Clergy,” Historical Maga- 
zine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, X, 52. 
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There is evidence in manuscript sketches of Camden Parish, Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia, by the Reverend George W. Dame, its rector from 1840 to 1895, which 
indicates that these organized bands of horse thieves “from Pennsylvania” stole horses 
in that section of Virginia. If other evidence of similar kind can be assembled a line 
of study may open up into a little known part of late colonial history. 


G. MacLaren Brydon 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Historic Church Silver in the Diocese of Southern Virginia. Historic Tidewater 
Arts & Crafts, Series III]. Norfolk: Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 1953. 


44 pp. $1.00, 


Tuts brochure is a very interesting and very well-done memento of an exhibit of silver 
communion sets still owned by fourteen parishes or congregations in the Episcopal 
Diocese of Southern Virginia. This exhibit was held by the Norfolk Museum of Arts 
and Sciences in the first three months of 1952. The Museum has rendered a real 
service to many libraries, and many persons who are interested in colonial ecclesiastical 
silverware, and indeed to a much larger public in preparing and publishing the 
brochure. 

Good photographs are shown of all of the sets or parts of sets of the silver vessels, 
with an accurate description of each piece. There is also some little account of each 
of the parishes or churches which own any of these vessels. But in the opinion of 
this reviewer, some confusion is caused by including among communion sets, as being 
used for that sacrament, a very interesting two-handled cup called a “Caudai Cup.” 
This cup was bequeathed under the will of Lady Gooch in 1777 to the College of 
William and Mary, and was called by her a “sacramental cup.” The Church catechism 
teaches that there are two sacraments “as generally necessary to salvation, that is to 
say Baptism and the Supper of Our Lord.” The caudal cup as used in England and 
Virginia was connected with Baptism, and not with the Holy Communion. 

Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable defines “Caudal” as “especially that sweet 
mixture . . . given by nurses to . . . ‘gossips’ (i.e. godmothers) who called to see the 
baby during the first month.” And in the present generation the parson and god- 
parents at a baptism have been invited to the home of the parents after the service 
in church for a little celebration and the drinking of the “caudal cup” in honor of the 
new little Christian. 

The introduction to the brochure, which attempts to give some brief outline of the 
history of the Anglican Church in Virginia, contains serious defects which cause 
injury to the whole. The writer seems to have taken it largely from an older work 
which was written before the great mass of recently published documentary records 
and history of the Anglican Church in the Colonial period of Virginia had become 
generally available. For that reason this Introduction makes very serious errors. Some 
of these errors are in the dates given, and other and more serious ones are in the 
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repetition of the old dismal statements which formerly passed current as true history. 
It repeats for instance the old cliché about the general existence of unworthy clergy- 
men, while failing to note the essentially important fact of the insistent and never- 
ending fight of the Virginia vestries to establish their right to elect the rectors of 
their own parishes and to secure some successful way of preventing men of proven 
unworthiness from remaining in legal possession of their parishes and salaries. Out 
of this hundred-fifty year fight of the Virginia vestries have grown all the rights of 
the laity in the government, legislation, and formulation of the liturgy, which have 
become the distinguishing features of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

The Introduction repeats the old statement of the final bitter prejudice against the 
Anglican clergy occasioned by Patrick Henry's speech in the “Parsons’ Cause,” without 
explaining that thirteen years later the people in twenty out of the sixty counties in 
the colony elected clergymen, rectors mostly of their local parishes, as members of 
their county Committees of Safety, as part of their revolutionary resistance to the 
aggressions of Parliament. It mentions “glebe-lands given by the King to the parishes” 
(which was never the case), and states that a measure for the confiscation of the 
glebe-lands was adopted in 1789; and then later, and more correctly states that this 
bill for seizure of the Church property was passed in 1802. But it does not state the 
further fact that the Supreme Court of the United States later declared that Act of 
1802 to be unconstitutional. And neither the Introduction, nor the author from whom 
it quotes, nor any other writer, has been able to explain why among all the eight 
American colonies having some form of church establishment before the Revolution, 
Virginia was the only one in which the sequestration of the property of its established 
church was deemed necessary to the winning of religious freedom. Every colony, 
including Virginia, assured to its formerly established church the possession of the 
property it had acquired during the period of its establishment. In Virginia alone the 
growth of special interests in the legislature resulted in 1802 in the seizure of all the 
property its established church had acquired. And it was done in the name of a 
religious freedom which had been assured to the people of the state for all time by 
George Mason’s Declaration of Rights of 1776, and Thomas Jefferson’s Statute for 
Establishing Religious Freedom of 1786. 

G. MacLaren Brypon 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume VIII — 25 February to 31 October 178s. 
Juxian P. Boyp, Editor; Mina R. Bryan and Exszasetu L. Hurrer, Associate 
Editors. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. xxix, 687 pp. $10.00. 


Tus volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, the eighth in the series, opens with 
a letter that George Washington addressed to Jefferson on February 25, 1785. The 
recipient was at this time in France serving as a member of the American commission 
appointed to negotiate treaties of amity and commerce with European powers. The 
letter discusses legislation aimed at effecting internal navigational improvements in 
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Virginia and Maryland, and expresses the writer's becoming reluctance to accept a 
gift subscription of stock in the companies authorized to undertake the projects. It is 
immediately followed by the text of an advertisement which Jefferson himself wrote 
commending an invention of Francis Hopkinson that improved “the mode of quilling 
a harpsichord.” The disparity between the subjects of these initial documents is bridged 
by the complex structure of the topic: treated in those that follow, dating through the 
month of October 1785. 

Jefferson succeeded Franklin as minister to France on March 10 and presented his 
credentials to the king at Versailles on May 17. The task of filling the shoes of the 
sage old gentleman whom the French regarded as the first citizen of the world was 
not an easy one. In later years the Virginian candidly confessed that as Franklin's 
successor he found the court of Louis XVI a school of humility. His earliest ministerial 
efforts were directed toward the improvement of trade relations between the United 
States and France. He vigorously attacked, for example, the French tobacco monopoly, 
then stifling the importation of one of the principal American commodities, and had 
the undiplomatic temerity to suggest in a letter to Vergennes on August 15 that it 
be abolished. Together with John Adams, whose removal to London greatly com- 
plicated matters, he continued the negotiations which the three member treaty-making 
commission had initiated. A long series of documents in the present volume con- 
cerning the troublesome Barbary States stem from these activities. Adams no doubt 
spoke for his colleague when he declared that “the difficulties attending all our 
operations in Europe are so numerous and tedious that it is enough to try the 
Patience of Job.” 

But the new minister was not so preoccupied and enamoured with his diplomatic 
assignment that he forgot his native Virginia. In a letter to James Monroe on April 
15 he complained bitterly because he had received so few communications from home. 
And the fact is, he was a far more generous letter writer than most of his friends. 
Yet, by the end of the brief period covered in the present volume he had received 
one or more letters each from Monroe, Walker Maury, John Page, Martha Jeferson 
Carr, Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, James Madison, John Banister, William 
Short, George Washington, Mary Jefferson, and other relations and friends in Virginia. 
During this same period his now celebrated Notes on the State of Virginia made its 
appearance in print. It was casually treated by its distinguished author, who reported 
to Charles Thomson that it was “In literature nothing new: for I do not consider as 
having added any thing to that feild my own Notes of which I have had a few copies 
printed.” Always a loyal Virginian, his correspondence in the present volume ranges 
over such matters as the design and construction of the capitol building at Richmond; 
the negotiations and arrangements with the sculptor Houdon for the execution of 
“a pedestrian statue of marble” of General Washington to grace the building; pros- 
pective emigrés to Virginia; and books for the library of the College of William and 
Mary. “I . . . prefer the woods, the wilds, and the independence of Monticello,” he 


wrote in one letter, “to all the brilliant pleasures of this gav capital [Paris].” 


Joun MELvitte JENNINGS 


Virginia Historical Society 
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George Washington's America. By Joun Tepper. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1954. 478 pp. $5.00. 


THE peregrinations of George Washington around and about his America are fascinat- 
ing reading. His travels span half a century of national growth and expansion; thus, 
through the wanderings of this one man we can see the contrast in conditions of 
travel and living from one part to another and from one period to the next. These 
include a cosmopolitan and gracious Williamsburg at its peak and a frontier where 
the bed was “nothing but a little straw matted together, without sheets or anything 
else but only one threadbare blanket, with double its weight of vermin.” In addition 
to the physical conditions of travel, we see the social conditions confronting a little 
known surveyor, a prosperous planter, a military leader, a first president, and an elder 
statesman with his reactions to those conditions and the country’s reaction to him. 
There are few men who can offer, through their own lives, so great a range of variety 
and contrasts in travel. 

To some readers, the vigorous adventures of Washington’s frontier period will be 
of most interest; and for some, perhaps, it will be his Revolutionary period; while 
others will find their greatest interest in the spectacle of an immature and uncertain 
nation welcoming its most exalted official when “all the bells of the town rang in 
honor of the event as if the voices of the Archangels sounding in harmony commanded 
attention.” 

Mr. Tebbel writes that “this book is not intended for either scholars or students,” 
but his excellent documentation makes it a most useful tool for either. The general 
reader will find it a narrative rich in the cultural details of its period and more 
than the mere recounting of Washington’s travels. Historical figures of the stature 
of a Washington or a Jefferson are of such importance that detailed studies of specific 
aspects of their lives are important contributions that fill out the fabric of this nation’s 
history. 

Cooire VERNER 
Florida State University 


The American Sword, 1775-1945. By Harotp L. Pererson. New Hope, Penn.: 
Robert Halter, the River House, 1954. xiv, 274 pp. $10.00. 


“A survey of the swords worn by the uniformed forces of the United States from the 
Revolution to the close of World War II,” a statement which appears on the jacket 
of this book, is an accurate summary of its contents. A much more pretentious subticle 
could have been used without boasting, for this is a work which will remain the 
standard reference as far as United States swords are concerned. 

The volume is sponsored by the Company of Military Collectors and Historians, 
published by Robert Halter, designed and laid out by Ray Riling, and authored by 
Harold L. Peterson. These are all names which mean much to those interested in 
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military history and arms collecting. Each is well qualified to work alone. Together 
it is inconceivable they could have produced anything but the best; but in a world 
so filled with disappointment, it is distinctly refreshing to find something that lives 
up so completely to what was expected. 

Besides descriptions of all types of swords used by the soldiery of the United States, 
there are over 200 fine illustrations which should prove invaluable to the collector, 
the curator, and the historian in identifying specimens. A large directory of American 
sword makers, dealers, and inspectors is included, as well as a table of comparative 
sword values, Under other authorship such a combination could be most informative 
and still be very dull, but Mr. Peterson is well aware that the history of the sword 
in America, is in a measure a history of America itself. His presentation of this 
history is anything but dull reading. 

Anyone will find the book interesting. Those that deal in history or arms as a 
business will find it profitable. Those interested in swords or arms collecting will find 
real pleasure in its contents, and will take pride in owning this book. It is recom- 
mended without reservation. 

Wii A. ALBAUGH 3RD 


Falls Church, Virginia 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States. By Mires Mark Fisuer. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1953. xv, 223 pp. $4.00. 


Desprre the title, this is not just another book about Negro spirituals and their rela- 
tion to American folk music, but a critical inquiry into the historical evolution of 
slave songs and their meaning to the history of the Negro people. In restudying these 
songs, Dr. Fisher sets out to prove that they are oral historical documents which reveal 
the slaves’ behavior toward the questions which effected them during the ante-bellum 
days. In doing this, the author devoted his attention to analyzing the texts of the 
spirituals, their authors, their dates and places of origin, and their messages. From the 
investigation, he divided the songs into two major groups; namely, the militant slave 
songs and the pacific slave songs. The former covered the period from 1740-1831 and 
the latter from 1832-1867. 

Dr. Fisher begins his study by giving a historical survey of the music of the Negroes. 
Following this introductory chapter, he discusses those songs which show that the 
slaves sought to solve their problem of adjustment by material means. Out of this 
solution came such songs as “Sinner, Please,” “Deep River,” and “Steal Away.” The 
author points out that Nat Turner was the author of “Steal Away.” Its origin was 
around 1825 and its message was to arouse other slaves to use militant means, if 
necessary, to free themselves from their masters. Nat Turner knew that this was a 
bold stroke to solve the race question; thus, if he were caught, “the oft-repeated 
burden of the song would be true: ‘I hain’t got long to stay here.’ ” 

When the slave songs gained the reputation of instigating slave insurrections, 
militant songs and radical Negro leadership gave way to pacific ones and conservative 
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Negroes assumed racial leadership. “These conservative slaves,” says Dr. Fisher, “re- 
minded one another in various songs . . . that their disabilities would be relieved 
should Negroes prove that they were good people.” Consequently, these slaves made 
their feeling known by singing such songs as “You'd Better Min’,” “I Am Bound for 
the Promised Land,” and “When I Die.” Thus, unlike the Negroes who sought to 
solve their problem by material methods, this group of leaders accepted the master- 
slave relationship. By their acceptance of such status, the pacific Negro leaders received 
personal benefits from their masters; others followed another approach. This group 
joyfully sang of emigrating to Liberia or migrating to the free territory in the United 
States. The Civil War did what the militant Negro leaders had hoped for, and the 
incident was a miracle to the pacific Negro leaders. Thus, in a gleeful strain, both 


_ groups joined in singing “Look What A Wonder Jesus Done.” 


From the foregoing data, Dr. Fisher not only proves his thesis, but also reaches 
some conclusions which he considers “revolutionary” in the study of the Negro. For 
example, he feels that the slave songs show that the Negroes were “well adjusted to 
their lot” and that their “all-consuming ambition was to be sent to Liberia by the 
American Colonization Society.” These conclusions are opened to criticism. This is 
especially true of the statement that the slaves longed to emigrate to Liberia. The 
Forty-Third Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 1860 (p. 19), 
shows that Negroes did not accept the Society's offer to return to Africa. 

In spite of the questionable conclusions, Dr. Fisher has made an excellent appraisal 
of the mind of the Negro people. Everyone interested in the intellectual history of 
the southern Negroes in the ante-bellum period will want to read Negro Slave Songs 
in the United States. 

Tinsey L. Spraccins 


Virginia Union University 


Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory: The Story of a Virginia Lady, Mary Berkeley Minor 
Blackford, 1802-1896, Who Taught Her Sons to Hate Slavery and to Love the 
Union. By L. Minor Biacxrorp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


1954. xix, 293 pp. $5.00. 


Lapres who earnestly and quietly hated slavery may have been fairly numerous in 
ante-bellum Virginia, but one whose passion led her to write down her critical observa- 
tions of the institution for the enlightenment of her contemporaries and posterity was 
rare. Mary Berkeley Minor Blackford’s hitherto unpublished “Notes Illustrative of 
the Wrongs of Slavery” furnishes the backbone of this remarkable book by her grand- 
son, L. Minor Blackford of Atlanta, Georgia. To her own observations and comments 
were added accounts by reliable relatives and friends, including survivors of the Nat 
Turner Insurrection, and occasionally the Negroes’ own undisguised outpourings of 
their sorrow such as Betsy Holmer’s description of the sale of her children. 

Mrs. Blackford’s attitude was influenced by her father, General John Minor of 
“Hazle Hill,” who at the age of twenty-two had introduced a bill for the emancipation 
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of slaves into the Virginia Legislature, and by her mother, Lucy Landon Carter of 
“Cleve,” who managed, despite an encumbered estate left by her husband, to free her 
slaves and to pay the fare to Liberia of those who wished to go. The Reverend Lancelot 
Byrd Minor, who went as a missionary to Liberia with his «lassmate, the Reverend 
John Payne, from the Virginia Theological Seminary in 1837 was a brother of Mary 
Blackford. She, herself, was twice threatened by a grand jury for teaching Negro 
children on Sunday to read their Bibles. 

Both Mary Blackford and her husband, William Mathews Blackford, were zealous 
members of the American Colonization Society. Among the most unusual letters 
printed in this book are those from a former slave, James Cephas Minor, who, before 
he was freed and sent to Liberia, had been trained as a printer by Mary’s brother, 
John Minor of Fredericksburg. In Monrovia James Cephas became editor of the 
Liberia Herald. He described the coming of immigrant ships and expressed the hope 
that he would see the harbor there “glittering with ropes that have been the bonds 
of the people destined to return to the land of their forefathers.” Another ex-slave of 
the family, Abram Blackford, wrote back: “Tell all those who want to come, come, — 
a free country this is, fine malicious fruits grow here, enough to attract the noblest 
minds. . . . Africa is the very country for the colored man.” 

Despite her activities in behalf of the Negroes, it was with the needed assistance 
of a slave girl that ailing Mary Blackford managed to rear her family of seven. 
Mam’ Peggy never expressed a desire to leave the family, however, and continued to 
live with them after emancipation. She left her savings as a free woman not to the 
African missions, as her mistress suggested, but to the two youngest children. 

Mary Blackford endeavored “to turn out a noble set of Spartan boys, inured to 
hardship and fatigue, afraid of nothing but God, despising luxury. And unlike the 
Spartans, never satisfied unless usefully employed, always bearing in mind that they 
are soldiers of Christ who ‘chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’” Her ideas about the education of 
young men may have had far-reaching influence through her son, Launcelot, who be- 
came Principal of the Episcopal High School at Alexandria. 

Although love of the Ur::on along with hatred of slavery were among the basic 
principles their mother inculcated in them, all five of her sons fought for the Con- 
federacy. Captain Charles Minor Blackford’s Letters from Lee’s Army and Lieutenant 
Colonel William Willis Blackford’s War Years with Jeb Stuart are among the most 
interesting memoirs written by Confederate soldiers. In this volume the war ex- 
periences of her other sons, Lewis, Launcelot, and Eugene, come to light. The author 
found verification in some of the family letters and papers of the period for the 
statement that his father and four uncles had not fought for the extension or the 
preservation of slavery. 

Many aspects of the master-slave relationship appear within this book, all hinging 
upon the convictions of a lady who hoped for the time when her generation would 
“look back and wonder how Christians could sanction slavery.” The fact that she lived 
to see the fulfillment of her hope inspired the title. 

ExrzaseTH Dasney CoLEMAN 


Virginia State Library 
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The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Collected and edited by Mary C. Summs 
OLtpHANT, ALFRED TayLor Opei, and T. C. Duncan Eaves. In Five Volumes. 
Volume III, 1850-1857. Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1954. 
xxv, 564 pp. $8.50 per volume. $31.25 the set. 


Votume III of the Simms letters continues the presentation of one of the busiest and 
most versatile of American men of letters into the decade just preceding the War 
between the States. The accumulating pressures of this period in our national life 
are vividly presented in this personal correspondence of one man. 

During most of these years Simms struggled valiantly to keep alive his Southern 
Quarterly Review, and through it a voice for Southern literature. His failure to do 
so was certainly no fault of his own. At the same time he was trying to make a living 
by writing fiction, biography, drama, and verse. For several reasons, not the least of 
which was the need to supplement his income from other sources, he gave lectures. 
One series he began in the North late in the ante-bellum period were too late to 
arouse anything but hostility and invective against Simms and South Carolina. But 
they are still in some ways impressive, certainly if we are to judge by the one included 
as an appendix in this book. The letters touching upon this whole lecture tour might 
at another period merely have been personally pathetic. Here they are nationally 
tragic, for they indicate how irrepressible had become the conflict between Northern 
prejudice and philanthropic fanaticism and Southern pride and stubborness. The 
underlying economic factors are not a conscious, or at any rate, articulated part of the 
problem to Simms nor to his friends or enemies. 

These daily occupations are of course evident everywhere in the letters, and they 
show that Simms in middle age was beginning to tire a little physically and mentally. 
But the vigor of his expressed opinions remains forceful now, and this vigor must 
have had real effects on most of his correspondents. 

Simms continued to address Virginians like John R. Thompson, John Esten Cooke, 
and Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. Tucker indeed, who died during this period, was 
Simms’s most congenial Virginia friend. He died while the two were together making 
an excursion to the Virginia springs. 

This third volume is especially valuable to the literary historian for a long series 
of letters Simms addresses to Evert A. Duyckinck while the latter was preparing his 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature. Simms gives long lists of Southern writers, men 
and women, past and present, with brief critical notices of many, titles of their works, 
and biographical data. It is abundantly evident that Duyckinck’s work could not have 
been produced without Simms. And the student will be interested in the names and 
works of forgotten men and women whom Duyckinck decided not to include. 

The editing of this third volume is very good indeed. The footnote references, 
including biographical details on minor figures, improve in conciseness and exactness. 
The cross references are clear and useful. Perhaps the occasional lengthy quotation 
given to illustrate an epistolary reference is sometimes not fully warranted, but usually 
it is highly interesting. The portrait illustrations are most appropriate. 


Ricuarp Beare Davis 
University of Tennessee 
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Stormy Ben Butler. By Ropert S. Horzman. New York: Macmillan Company, 1954. 
xiii, 297 pp. $5.00. 


A MAN of varied interests, Robert S. Holzman is Professor of Taxation in the New 
York Graduate School of Business Administration. Among his bents is a fondness 
for Civil War history, and from that affection has sprung the present volume. History 
and biography of late years have been invaded by many whose fields of specialty lie 
elsewhere. How well, then, does the expert in taxation succeed in transferring his 
attention from one academic discipline to another? The answer, briefly, is, quite 
creditably. 

To begin with, Benjamin Franklin Butler (despite the efforts of a departed genera- 
tion of Virginians and their comrades to prevent it) is a portion of Virginiana. He 
spent a great deal of time in trying, and failing, to introduce himself to Richmond and 
Petersburg between 1861 and 1864; and in 1865, after another had forced the gates, 
he finally did make it to the capital. 

In his day, and especially after the outbreak of the Civil War until his death in 
January 1893, Butler, as general, congressman, almost a perennial candidate for the 
governorship of Massachusetts, and aspirant for presidential honors, was an outstand- 
ing actor on the American stage. He combined the driving energy of a Theodore 
Roosevelt with the bare-knuckle tactics of the present junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
The results were predictable. He was either admired or detested at home and was 
an object of raised eyebrows and clucking tongues abroad. Also, he was front-page 
news. 

Professor Holzman takes but twenty-nine pages to get Butler born, educated, im- 
mersed in business and politics, and on his way to the war. This rapid treatment 
does not, however, seem inadequate, especially in the light of his subject's later years, 
which are those fraught with greatest interest and significance. 

A “political general” (undoubtedly employed to keep the War Democrats contented 
with the Lincoln administration), Butier was a brilliant administrator and a wretchedly 
ineffective field commander. For alleged crimes in governing New Orleans, President 
Jefferson Davis honored him in a proclamation that placed him, of all Union officers, 
beyond the usages of civilized warfare and singled him out for immediate hanging 
when and if captured. But to President Lincoln’s admonition to exercise care, Butler 
replied, “That’s a game two can play at, Mr. President. . . . He has outlawed me 
and if I get hold of him I shall give him the law «/ the outlaw after a reasonable time 
to say his prayers.” ‘The temperaments cf Davis ar4 Butler considered, it is probably 
fortunate that neither fell into the hands of the other. 

From a War Democrat Butler agilely evxlved into a Radical Republican Che was 
one of the prosecution managers at the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson) and 
so worked his way on into Greenbackism. He kept on working, in fact, until the day 
of his death, when he left for his heirs a tidy estate of some $7,000,000. 

In his foreword, Professor Holzman asserts that so large did his man loom that 
“many generations of Americans would have wondered that a writer should have to 

explain why he was presenting a book about Ben Butler.” Then, in his concluding 
chapter, the author asks, “Why, then, has not Butler survived as a truly great Amer- 
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ican, if he had all the ingredients of popular success?” His own answer is that “with 
all his merits, he likewise had more than his share of demerits. He was a reasonably 
compound man.” 

One is tempted to observe that Thomas Jefferson was also compound and has 
seemingly lost little stature therefor. Dr. Holzman gives a fuller answer to his question 
within the body of his work: Butler was known as a wily operator, an in-fighter 
disposed to use elbows as well as fists, and a financier around whose dealings there 
almost invariably descended a concealing shade. ‘That a taxation expert cannot prove 
Butler a fiscal rascal reflects little discredit on the expert. It hints, rather, at the 
astuteness of the general. 

Perhaps, after all, Butler was the honest man he constantly proclaimed. But there’s 
the rub: he was being constantly called on so to proclaim. His whole adult career 
became a running refutation. The refutation was always able, sometimes brilliant, 
but it becomes at length a life-theme crescendo and draws the forced attention of 
even those who would (as with Butler's friends) prefer to ignore it. They, of course, 
rise to defend their man; and they are always rising. 

Professor Holzman writes interestingly and well. His work is a needed one, for 
all of Butler's previous biographers have been protagonists or antagonists, and he is 
neither. As he would, perhaps, be first to admit, Stormy Ben Butler is not definitive 
biography. It is not great biography. But it is the best biography of this colorful man 
published to date. 
Rosert L. Scrisner 


Virginia State Library 


The Fremantle Diary: Being the Journal of Lt. Col. Fremantle, Coldstream Guards on 
his Three Months in the Southern States. Edited by Water Lorn. Boston: Little, 


Brown and Company, 1954. xv, 304 pp. $4.00. 
Durinc its rise and fall the Confederacy was visited by a number of European 


travelers who wrote up their impressions of Southerners at war. One of the most 
personable and intelligent of these itinerant observers was Lieutenant Colonel Arthur 
Lyon Fremantle of the British Army who spent three months in Dixie in the spring 
and summer of 1863. The journal which Fremantle kept of his travels has long been 
recognized as one of the very best eye-witness commentaries on the Confederacy. 
Though it was published before the end of the war in London, New York, and 
Mobile, in recent years it has been increasingly difficult to obtain. Walter Lord and 
his publisher have done the cause of Confederate history a splendid service in making 
the work readily available in unusually attractive form. 

Fremantle entered the Confederacy by way of Brownsville, Texas, in April 1863. 
Traveling by stage coach, buggy, wagon, boat, train, and on horse and on foot, he 
traversed the South, entered the Union lines near Hagerstown, Maryland, and then 
returned to England by way of New York. In the course of his journey he visited 
San Antonio, Houston, Shreveport, Natchez, Jackson, Mobile, Montgomery, Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Charleston, Wilmington, and Richmond. He accompanied Lee’s army 
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on the Pennsylvania campaign and observed the battle of Gettysburg from a tree 
on Seminary Ridge. His report of Gettysburg is one of the most revealing and 
absorbing accounts of that engagement. 

Because of his unusual perception, his ability to draw out ail types of people in 
conversation and his exceptional skill as a writer, Fremantle’s journal affords a rich 
insight into Southern attitudes and conditions at the mid-point of the Confederacy’s 
troublous career. The brevity of his sojourn and the desire of Southerners to make a 
good impression on him sometimes led him to erroneous conclusions. Certainly civilian 
morale was not nearly so good, nor support of the war nearly so unanimous, as he 
conceived them to be. But, on the whole, his report is surprisingly accurate. Especially 
valuable are his vivid word portraits of Confederate leaders such as Johnston, Bragg, 
Hood, Longstreet, Lee, Davis, and Benjamin; his descriptions of the army's rank and 
file; his comments on the plain folk; his accounts of perils and inconveniences of 
travel; and his references to Negroes, in whom he revealed an exceptional interest. 

Fremantle liked Southerners and they in turn liked him. He was shocked by the 
snuff addiction of some Texas women, but his comments on Southern women generally 
were quite favorable. He observed that the women were much more vehement in 
their denunciation of the North than the men, and their attitude did much to confirm 
his impression that the South was invincible. 

He noted that the lowly people, however rough their appearance, were basically 
well-mannered, friendly and generous; and he found them patient and even cheerful 
in adversity. 

Fremantle obviously disliked slavery. His account leaves the impression that many 
Southerners were uneasy in spirit about holding fellow humans in bondage. 

The editor’s introduction is succinct, informative, and readable. His notes, while 
interestingly written, contain some unfortunate errors and seem to me to go into 
needless detail on points of common knowledge. 

Bert Irvin WitEy 


Emory University 


Confederate Agent: A Discovery in History. By James D. Horan. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1954. xxvi, 326 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Horan has here brought back to public notice the almost forgotten exploits of 
Captain Thomas H. Hines, one of Morgan’s Raiders, who played a prominent part 
in the Confederate efforts to strike at the North from Canada during the Civil War. 

Even a mere summary of Captain Hines’s adventures has an exciting ring to it. 
He engineered General John H. Morgan’s famed escape from the Ohio State 
Penitentiary. In 1864 he was sent to Canada to organize a military force from the 
escaped prisoners of war there with the purpose of invading the Union and aiding 
the Copperheads to revolt. He slipped across the border time and again to meet with 
Copperhead leaders. He planned an uprising in connection with the Democratic 
national convention in Chicago and plotted to disrupt the presidential election in 
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November by liberating the Confederate prisoners in Camp Douglas and simul- 
taneously setting fire to Chicago and New York. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the author has done his best to get every bit of 
excitement out of this story, the book, for this reader at least, does not come up to expec- 
tations. At the end of the volume Captain Hines is still a shadowy figure flitting 
unobtrusively across the background of the Civil War. This is partly Hines’s fault, for 
he seems to have had a colorless personality in striking contrast to his colorful career. 
The chief reason for the book’s failure as an adventure story, however, is that the 
hero was unable to carry off any of his ambitious schemes because the Copperheads 
always deserted him at the last moment. Save for Morgan’s escape, everyone of Hines's 
ideas came to nothing, and the reader ends the book with the same sense of frustration 
that Hines must have had. 

One might wish, therefore, that the author had abandoned his intention of writing 
a biography of Captain Hines and given us instead a study of the whole Confederate 
effort to stir up an underground resistance movement among the Copperheads. He 
has, in fact, done this to a large extent by including such incidents as the raid on 
the Vermont banks and the attempt to capture the Federal gunboat on Lake Erie, 
even though Hines had little to do with these incidents. Mr. Horan had the advantage 
of being one of the first to use the Baker-Turner Papers on subversive activities in the 
North, a collection which had been sealed from 1866 to 1953; unfortunately, he has 
found little of any significance among these documents. A more plodding writer notes 
with envy that, although the author came upon this collection as late as October, 
1953, he had completed his manuscript by February, 1954. 


Marvin W. ScHLEGEL 
Longwood College 


A History of the Southern Confederacy. By CLement Eaton. New York: Macmillan, 

1954. 351 pp. $5.50. 
Dr. Eaton, eminent history professor and distinguished historian on the South, previ- 
ously wrote an excellent study on the Old South with an astute use of contemporary 
material. In this new history on the Confederacy, he has again supplemented an im- 
pressive use of published material by contemporaneous letters and diaries. Yet, this 
employment of fresh material gives little freshness of approach to an old subject. Un- 
less the new material throws new light on familiar matters, it is dificult to understand 
the place for non-interpretative condensed presentation of facts familiar to scholars 
and uninspiring to a general reader. After such comprehensive and detailed studies as 
E. Merton Coulter's in the non-military field and Douglas Southall Freeman’s in the 
military, there is really nothing to add to the existing information which, in itself, 
is either illuminating or interesting. 

This new history is academic in approach, with the book departmentalized into 
such items as diplomacy, the soldiers, the generals, the people, the navy, and so on. 
As all of these aspects of the war have been the subject of exhaustive special studies, 
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it would seem that a synthesis could only serve the purpose of a new interpretation — 
such as occasionally appears in historical journals — or to interest new readers in an 
old war. 

For instance, all the faults and virtues of Jefferson Davis are once again listed in a 
balance sheet which any confirmed ‘reader on the period must by now know by heart. 
There is the oft-mentioned reference to his fine record as a peacetime U. S. war 
secretary, as though this should somehow offer character compensation to his uncon- 
structive fixation on static, dispersed defense, when Mr. Davis’ happy years as Pierce's 
darling were about the worst calamity that befell the Confederacy’s attempt at 
independence. He tried to run a revolution of a poor country by the methods that 
had been successful in a bureaucratic job with a fat nation in peacetime. Likewise, 
his familiar ailments are again listed, when these psychosomatic disorders and afflic- 
tions indicated not that he was physically puny, but that his organism collapsed 
under a strain for which nature never intended it. 

Had Dr. Eaton’s book come early into the crowded field, it would have offered a 
valuable presentation of carefully researched material. It certainly tells everything 
vital that needs to be known and, on nonpopular standards, is well organized. But, 
when the basic material is already known and the limits of the intent are not com- 
prehensive, the culling of further diaries and letters which add nothing essentially 
new seems part of the standard of the new Ph.D. hierarchy with its increasing mania 
for references. This is a sort of footnote race between academic historians, which 
threatens to return history to the “industry” from which it has been struggling to 
emerge as an art, and which neglects the reader who could profit from knowledge 
disseminated by professors who could bring themselves to write for a reading public. 


CurFForpD DowpEyY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Americans Interpret Their Civil War. By Tuomas J. Pressty. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. xvi, 347 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts book is an excellent appraisal of the vast researches and varied interpretations 
which have gone into the writing of the thousand and more books and articles on the 
Civil War. But the reader senses a suggestion of futility in the manner in which Mr. 
Pressly closes his elaborate study. “Some prominent twentieth century historians, like 
the men of the 1860's,” he admits, “were sharply disagreed over the causes and 
character of the Civil War. Once again, clashing viewpoints were upheld with 
ardor, and some historians now sought to assign personal and sectional ‘guilt’ to the 
war.” In other words, after reading Mr. Pressly’s scholarly study, and even after reading 
the many studies on which his book is based, both author and reader come out by the 
same door by which they entered. One concludes that after years of assiduous re- 
searches there can be no definitive conclusions about an important event in American 
history; that the Civil War must remain forever controversial. 

There is compensation in this confusion of tongues. It is proof that the historians 
of the most carefully studied period of American history have not combined to 
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impose on the twentieth century reader the nineteenth century superstition that there 
is such a thing as social science; in other words, that human behaviour can be 
reduced to the obediences of the Newtonian physics. Such dogmatic conclusions 
about the Civil War, one gathers from Mr. Pressly’s evidence, came dangerously near 
acceptance by the American people in the :940’s. Unanimously accepted moral 
judgments against the Germans and the Japanese threatened to create similar judg- 
ments against the contenders for slavery and disunion. Unctuous historians like Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., and Allan Nevins condemned to a positivistic hell the Southern 
cause because it ran counter to the fanatical nationalism and ironic freedoms accepted 
by almost all these writers’ contemporaries. But there were Southerners to protest and 
there were ears to hear these protests. The dominant liberal and nationalistic ideology 
was not powerful enough to prohibit such a type of dissent. Once more the Civil 
War escaped into the realm of the controversial, just as once more did the belief in 
the one-hundred-percent wickedness of the Germans and the Japanese. Imponderables 
are still recognized in the Civil War issues just as they are in Shakespeare’s dramas 
and in other situations involving the human equation. 


Mr. Pressly analyses the viewpoint of almost every American interpreter of the 
Civil War. He begins with the vituperations Northerners and Southerners hurled 
at each other while the fighting was in progress. He follows with the writers North 
and South who thought the war was “needless.” Then come those whose duty was 
to bend their researches to promote sectional reconciliation within the bounds of a 
new and sacred nationalism. The next group was composed of Charles A. Beard and 
his followers who, disillusioned by the supposed good the outcome of the war had 
brought, saw in the conflict nothing more than a struggle between two economic 
systems, Another group was made up of Ulrich B. Phillips and other Southerners who 
brought to the defense of their section the tools of modern historical scholarship which 
they had acquired in Northern universities. ‘The latest school of Civil War historians 
are the revisionists, those who have set about correcting the supposed misinterpreta- 
tions of the many who have gone before them. 

This mobilization of names and interpretations is more than a great catalogue. 
Mr. Pressly, unfatigued by the task of collecting almost every book on the War of 
1861, critically appraises every author in the light of his environment. He is even 
gracious enough to inform the reader about his own heritage of ideas and prejudices. 
No one escapes his courageous criticism. At times he indulges in a refreshing 
iconoclasm which barely escapes debunking. He admits that there has been much 
good writing on the Civil War, but that no writer has been scientifically objective. 
Every writer is the heir of the conceits of his own age and section. Our most respected 
scholars — Rhodes, Beard, and von Holst — are convicted of so much self-assurance 
that they almost appear ridiculous when handled by the urbane and skeptical Mr. 
Pressly. Yet generally he has been coldly fair to everyone. No future chronicler of 
the Civil War, unless he be foolish, will write without profiting from Pressly's finds. 


Francis B. Simpkins 
Longwood College 
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Pardon and Amnesty under Lincoln and Johnson: The Restoration of the Confederates 
to Their Rights and Privileges, 1861-1898. By JonarHAN TRUMAN Dorris. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953. xxi, 459 pp. $7-50. 


Tue subtitle of this study of an interesting but little known phase of the history of 
our country, The Restoration of the Confederates to Their Rights and Privileges, 
1861-1898, is in fact a more accurate description of its contents than its main title, as 
it deals with its subject from the time of the secession of South Carolina to the enact- 
ment of the final all-inclusive Amnesty Act of June 1898. Indeed, it is difficult to 
understand why the author adopted his main title, which would appear to limit the 
discussion to the period culminating with Johnson’s term of office as President in 1869. 

The author holds graduate degrees from the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Illinois and was with the Department of History of Eastern Kentucky 
State College from 1926 until his retirement in 1953. His long residence in a border 
state with his background of a mid-western education may account for his unsym- 
pathetic attitude toward those who espoused the Confederate Cause. He frequently 
refers to the conflict as a “rebellion.” 

The subject of this work is one that is difficult to handle in such a way as to bring 
its many parts together as a cohesive whole. Some of the chapters deal with the 
cases of individuals, such as those of President Jefferson Davis and General Robert E. 
Lee; while other chapters deal with pardons for classes of persons, such as the civil 
leaders and the propertied class; still others deal with pardons on a geographical basis, 
such as those for North Carolinians. Some chapters are chronological in arrangement. 
The difficulty which the author faced is fully appreciated, but the plan which he has 
adopted, or rather lack of a plan, makes the book difficult reading. It is the same 
problem with which the late Douglas S. Freeman was faced in his work on Lee’s 
Lieutenants, but which he so admirably solved. The author in footnotes indicates that 
some portions of his book were previously published as articles in current periodicals. 
This may account for the book being disjointed. 

Some rather curious and hard to explain errors occur. For instance, it is said, “The 
Virginia House of Burgesses also contemptuously spurned Lincoln’s terms of clemency,” 
(p. 40) when, in fact that body went out of existence with the Revoition and was 
replaced by the House of Delegates, Again, Point Lookout is said to have been in 
Virginia (pp. 48 and 57) when in fact it was a notorious Union prison located in 
Maryland at the tip of the peninsula where the Potomac flows into Chesapeake Bay. 
In discussing the settlement of the estate of Mrs. Robert E. Lee’s father, he says, 
“Congress allowed George Washingtor. Custis $150,000 for the estate a year later” 
[1883] Cp. 123). Of course, the appropriation was not to Mr. Custis and it was not 
an allowance. The United States purchased “Arlington” from Major General George 
Washington Custis Lee, C.{.A., to whom the property passed under the will of his 
grandfather, George Washington Parke Custis, after the life estate of his mother, 
Mary Custis Lee. But the story of the title to “Ari:::gton” has no place here. 

Beginning at page 131 the author departs complcely from the subject of his Look 
and launches into a bitter attack on General Lee’s decision to cast his lot with his 
people and his country rather than against them. The irrelevancy of this “evaluation” 
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is fully recognized by the author. He says, however, it was “suggested and encour- 
aged” by the chapter entitled “The Sword of Robert E. Lee” in Freeman’s R. E. Lee. 
It is hard to believe that any reader will find any connection between the two. The 
author inquires, “Was not the decision of those two worthy sons of the Old Dominion 
[Winfield Scott and George H. Thomas] more commendable than that of General 
Lee?” By this one query he discloses clearly the viewpoint from which he writes. 

In discussing the case of Jefferson Davis the author has not added anything new. 
But he is not to be criticized for that as the subject has been so fully covered by 
others to whom he fully acknowledges his indebtedness. 

There are few who now fully appreciate the horrors of reconstruction and the 
indignities heaped upon the people of the former Confederate States. The efforts 
of the Southern people to rehabilitate themselves were thwarted in every conceivable 
way by the Radicals of the North. This book gives the story of the mechanics by 
which the rights and privileges were restored to the Confederates, as such, and is a 
valuable contribution to the history of that period. It would be a far more readable 
volume had it been written with complete impartiality rather than antagonism towards 
those who had sacrificed and been deprived of all save honor. 


Eppa Hunton, | V 
Richmond, Virginia 


Waitman Thomas Willey: Orator, Churchman, Humanitarian; Together witk a 
History of Wesley Methodist Church, Morgantown, West Virginia. By CHarLes 
H. Amsrer. Huntington, W. Va.: Standard Printing & Publishing Co., 1954. 
vi, 282 pp. $3.50. 


Warrman T. Wittey (1811-1900) was a native of northwestern Virginia and a 
lawyer by profession. Interested in politics, he was an active supporter of the Whig 
party and, after its disappearance in 1854, he continued to give ‘is support to its 
successors, the Know-Nothing (American) and Constitutional Union parties. Elected 
to the United States Senate in 1861 as an upholder of the Union, Willey never pro- 
claimed himself a Republican until 1864. 

Prior to 1861 he had been a member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1850-1851, in which he championed the political reforms demanded by western 
Virginia, and the unsuccessful nominee of the Opposition (Whig) party in 1859 
for lieutenant governor of Virginia. 

In an informing chapter, “In the Secession Dilemma,” the author carefully and 
fully describes the role played by the conservative, slaveholding Willey in both the 
Virginia (Secession) Convention of 1861 and the consequent dismemberment of 
Virginia. In this convention Willey spoke and voted against the ordinance of seces- 
sion and, after its passage, withdrew from the convention, but he was not expelled 
from this body as were some of the more radical western Unionists. Also he lingered 
in Richmond a few days longer than the other western delegates and this action, 
along with some remarks he made upon his return home, led some to suspect him of 
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dragging his feet on the issue of secession. The author explains the conduct of Willey 
at this time in terms of his inability to adjust himself “to the rapidly changing con- 
ditions, involving, as it did, his allegiance to the Union, to Virginia, and, in the 
event of her success, to the Southern Confederacy. Accordingly, he spoke of a dual 
and of a triple allegiance for Virginia (p. 43).” 

The conservative role of the cautious Willey in the disruption of Virginia was 
exemplified by his insistence in making the revolutionary movement as constitutional 
as possible. The proposal of the western extremists, led by John S. Carlisle, in the First 
Wheeling Convention of May 13 that a new state be created immediately, was 
strenuously opposed by Willey and Francis H. Pierpont as wholly unconstitutional 
since Virginia had not yet ratified by popular vote, as provided for by the Virginia 
Convention, the ordinance of secession. Instead, they proposed the calling of another 
convention after May 23 — the date set for the popular referendum on secession. 

This proposal was accepted by the Wheeling Convention and, when Virginia on 
May 23 overwhelmingly approved the ordinance of secession, another convention 
convened in early June in Wheeling. This convention reorganized a loyal govern- 
ment of Virginia and made provision for the creation of the present State of West 
Virginia. Pierpont was elected governor of the loyal State of Virginia and Willey, 
one of the United States Senators and as such he served from 1861 to 1863, when the 
State of West Virginia was admitted into the Union. Thereupon, Willey became 
one of her first two United States Senators. 

As senator of loyal Virginia (1861-1863), Willey rarely failed to support Lincoln in 
his quarrels with the Radical Republicans. Contending that the purpose of the war 
was to preserve the Union, not to abolish slavery, Willey opposed all] bills of the 
Radizal Republicans pertaining to the abolition of slavery, except those presented as 
war measures of dire necessity. His greatest achievement during this period was 
piloting through Congress the bill providing for the statehood of West Virginia. 

With the succession of Andrew Johnson to the presidency, Willey, now a Republi- 
can Senator from West Virginia, joined the ranks of the Radical Republicans in their 
struggle with President Johnson, supporting their program of reconstruction, voting 
aganist Johnson in the impeachment trial, and endorsing in his own state the 
political proscription of West Virginia rebels. 

The contention that Willey, in voting for the removal of Johnson from office, 
succumbed, contrary to his convictions, to political pressure and also to the importun- 
ities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which he was a devout communicant, 
is rejected by Professor Ambler. On the other hand, he believes that, notwithstanding 
the “demands of practical politics and sectarian zeal,” to which Willey was subjected, 
he voted “his sentiments” in the impeachment proceedings (p. 134). 

Failing to be reélected in 1871 to the United States Senate, Willey resumed the 
practice of law in Morgantown, his residence since 1833. His political career from 
1871 to 1900 was anticlimactic, save for a brief term of service in the West Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1872. In this body Willey was an advocate of Negro 
suffrage (he had voted for the war amendments while in the United States Senate), 
the assumption of a portion of the debt of ante-bellum Virginia, and the removal of 
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all political disabilities previously imposed upon those who had remained loyal to the 
Old Dominion during the war. His other activities were confined largely to the 
promotion of such movements as the industrial development of the state, temperance, 
public education, and the Sunday School. 

This biograhpy is a much needed study of an outstanding figure of the formative 
era of the history of West Virginia. It is scholarly, and its style is clear and readable. 

Charles H. Ambler, professor emeritus of American History of West Virginia 
University, is the author of several other books dealing mainly with events and 
personages of both ante-bellum Virginia and West Virginia. 

W. G. Bean 

Washington and Lee University 


Rhapsody in Black: The Life Story of John Jasper. By Ricuarp Ertswortu Day. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1953. 149 pp. $2.50. 


“The Sun Do Move”: The Story of the Life of John Jasper. By Isaac James. Rich- 
mond: Whittet and Shepperson, 1954. 48 pp. $1.25. 


Ir is something of a coincidence that two brief biographies of John Jasper should be 
published within a few :xonths of each other. 

Back in 1908, the late Dr. William E. Hatcher published his John Jasper which he 
said was not to be done in biographic form but as vagrant articles. He was right. 
Seventeen years before Jasper died a sketch of his life was written by E. A. Randolph 
and in 1936 a doctor’s dissertation at the University of Virginia, by Howard Harlan, 
was concerned with Jasper’s life and leadership. The present reviewer is not familiar 
with the last two books. Perhaps the last named is an adequate account. If it is not 
then a comprehensive biography is still to be written for neither of the brief books 
under review is more than a sketch. 

Rhapsody in Black has a style all its own, choppy, discursive, eschewing footnotes, 
bibliography, etc., so dear to the heart of the historian. There are errors for which 
there seems no good excuse, such as “Carey” for Cary Street and “Duvall” for Duval 
Street. Dr. Day and Mr. James cannot agree on the date of Jasper’s death and if 
the Richmond newspapers are correct in the contemporary accounts they are both 
wrong! Dr. Day, quoting a statement made to him, says Jasper died on March 28, 
1901. Mr. James says he died on March 31st, and the Richmond newspapers and 
the monument over his grave say he died on March 30th. 

Mr. James, as well as Dr. Hatcher, speak of Jasper’s last master as “Hargrove.” 
Dr. Day calls him “Hardgrove.” 

Both authors seem to agree with the late Dr. Douglas S. Freeman that too much 
emphasis has been placed on Jasper’s most famous sermon, “The Sun Do Move,” 
but they properly give considerable space to excerpts from texts of the sermon (not 
identified) and comments on its reception by audiences of both the white and Negro 
races. After all, if one sermon was repeated 250 times, as it is said, it must become 
the central feature in the life of its preacher. 
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Both of these small books leave much to be desired as biographies, but they are 
interesting and will make thoroughly worth-while reading, particularly for those not 
yet acquainted with this remarkable Negro. 


University of Richmond 


R. C. McDane 


Only the Happy Memories: Reminiscences of a Virginia Boyhood, By BraNTLey 

Henpverson. New York: Exposition Press, 1954. 197 pp. $3.00. 

Tuis little book is devoid of the depressing self-pity that characterizes so many such 
recollections published in our times. For that reason, if for no other, it makes pleasant 
reading. Since it is an account of childhood and youth on a farm in Halifax County, 
Virginia, just before the turn of the century, it has also the appeal of travel to a 
distant land. For life then, and there, bore no resemblance to life on present-day 
farms, even very poor farms, conditioned as all now are, in some measure at least, to 
the mores of New York City and Hollywood; geared as they all are, in some degree 
at least, to mechanized labor-saving devices; and standardized as they all are, in 
part at least, by centralized schools, transportation furnished. 

The simple incidents of his play are told with zest by Dr. Henderson. The details 
of his work are convincing and informative. The farm not only furnished its owner's 
family and laborers with food and a cash crop of tobacco, but it also supplied the 
surrounding countryside with the services of store, woodworking shop, foundry, 
and mill. 

In the light of modern-day child psychology as it is usually expounded, here is a 
marvel. Here is the story of a boy, nursed occasionally at the breast until almost 
the age of six, informed somewhat summarily at an emotional moment of the im- 
minent arrival of a new sister, whipped often and hard for small offenses, rewarded 
skimpily in money for labor beyond his years, ridden with primitive fears and 
superstitutions, unprotected by heaith and sanitary measures, who yet turns out to 
be a happily self-reliant and delightfully objective person. 

Those who believe that the family, not the individual, is the biologic unit of 
health will find significance in the frequent references to delicious home-cooked food, 
served regularly and in abundance by a loving mother; to experiences and adventures 
shared with brothers and sisters; and to companionship with a firm, upright, hard- 
working, just, and kind father who seems to be the beloved and acknowledged hero 


of it all. 
Richmond, Virginia 


NavTaure BLANTON 


History of the Jews of Petersburg, 1789-1950. By Lours Grvsserc. Richmond: 
Williams Printing Company, 1954. viii, 118 pp. $3.50. 

Tuere has developed, in recent years, a gradually increasing interest in their origins 

among Americans of the Jewish faith. Particularly is this true in this year, which 

marks the three-hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the first community of 
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Jews in the United States. In Mr. Ginsberg’s monograph we find an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the study of Jewish communal life in this country. 

The arrival of Samuel Myers in Petersburg in 1789 begins the story of the Jews 
.aere. Myers and his brother Moses, of Norfolk, who had married sisters, Judith 
and Sally Hays, of Boston, played an active role in the Virginia cities of Petersburg, 
Richmond, and Norfolk as merchants, Masons, and synagogue members. 

There was a small but steady influx of Jews into Petersburg in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth. Some such as the Myers 
and Mordecai families, Jacob Block, and Isaac Seixas were well known in Richmond. 
Theodore Seixas, son of Reverend Gershom Mendes Seixas, New York's patriot 
rabbi of the Revolutionary War, also resided in Petersburg. The 1830's and 1840's 
saw the arrival of a number of Jews from England. Their settlement promoted the 
establishment of a congregation for religious worship in 1858. A Hebrew burial 
ground was provided in 1864. Prior to that time most of the burials had been made 
in Richmond. The author offers detailed accounts of the activities of the Ladies 
Benevolent Society, the Masonic Lodges, the Petersburg Grays, and the Richmond 
Blues. Many Petersburg Jews served in the Confederate armed forces. 

The years following the war saw a revival of religious, economic, and social activity. 
In the 1870's one could follow the extensive activities of the Jewish community in 
the columns of the Index-Appeal, which published a daily calendar that included 
Hebrew dates. Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise came to Petersburg to preach in 1875. The 
following year Rodef Sholem Congregation dedicated their first formal building. 

A new and revitalized religious and organizational spirit was fostered by the Ortho- 
dox elements who began to arrive in the 1880's and 1890's, and resulted in new 
institutions, which formed a pattern of Jewish life in Petersburg as it is known today. 
In the latter portion of Mr. Ginsberg’s book we are given an extensive history of 
these later arrivals, their experiences, and their contributions. Congregation Brith 
Achim was organized according to Orthodox ritual in 1908. 

The appendices are of particular interest because they include the lists of persons 
buried in the cemeteries of the two congregations and a section containing illustrations 
of Petersburg of an earlier day. 

The author has presented in detail a factual account of the lives and of the experi- 
ences of Jews in Petersburg, from early times to the present. It is evident that exten- 
sive research was pursued in order to do this. Undoubtedly, the author desired to 
present his material in a purely objective fashion. However, the reviewer would have 
preferred some evaluation and drawing of conclusions. Various aspects of the reasons 
for Jews settling in Petersburg could have been discussed, and a more detailed account 
given of their respective problems in becoming acclimated to their surroundings. The 
relations between the Jewish community of Petersburg and its sister communities in 
Richmond and Norfolk would also make interesting reading. 

Mr. Ginsberg has made a good beginning. It is hoped that he will expand this 
beginning into further studies in American Jewish history. 


Sau VIeENER 


Richmond, Virginia 
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What I Know About Winchester: Recollections of William Greenway Russell, 1800- 
1891. Edited by Gartanp R. Quarzes and Lewis N. Barton. Volume II: Win- 
chester-Frederick County Historical Society Papers. Staunton: The McClure Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. 212 pp. $2.50 paper, $3.85 cloth. 


Tuis book is a splendid example of the lasting contribution that can be made by an 
enterprising county historical society and an appreciative business concern pooling 
their resources, 

The Winchester-Frederick County Historical Society published in 1953 a volume 
entitled What I Know About Winchester: Recollections of William Greenway Russell, 
1800-1891, edited by two members of the Society, Garland R. Quarles and Lewis N. 
Barton. The volume was sponsored by the Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
of Winchester. 

William Greenway Russell was born in Winchester in 1800 and died there in 
1891. By 1875 he had written his recollections of his hometown, which were first 
printed in the Winchester News during the first half of 1876. In 1898 the Winchester 
Times and again in 1920 the Winchester Evening Star reprinted Russell’s “Recol- 
lictions.” 

The author had been quite active in the business and political life of his com- 
munity. He had been engaged for many years in the mercantile business, and served 
his fellow-citizens at various times as city treasurer, councilman, and magistrate. 

His Recollections do not constitute a chronoiogical history of Winchester. Instead, 
he located and identified more than 450 properties on the most important streets of 
the town, told who lived in the houses, what the owner or renter did for a living, 
named wife and children, and supplied odds and ends of factual and interpretive 
information not to be found in any other single source. 

Some of the flavor of the Recollections is to be detected from just a few quotations. 
“The stone house was occupied by the widow of Dowell; she was a very kind old 
lady.” “The postage at that time (1810) on a single letter from Baltimore or Wash- 
ington was ten cents, from New York 18% cents, and from St. Louis 25 cents to be 
paid at the office of delivery.” 

Editors Quarles and Barton did an excellent job of identifying and supplementing 
the author's reminiscences. This required endless hours of research in official records, 
maps, atlases, manuscripts, published works, and other sources. 

This publication brings to mind a similar volume, Early Charlottesville: Recollec- 
tions of James Alexander, 1828-1874, edited by Miss Mary Rawlings for the Albemarle 
County Historical Society and “presented to Town and County with the cordial good 
wishes of The Peoples National Bank of Charlottesville, Virginia, 1942.” 

Russell’s volume will be of particular interest to the inhabitants of the Lower Valley 
and to their kinfolk who have moved away. These Recollections are written in a dis- 
tinctive style and contain a wealth of information likely to be of interest to people 
with family connections in the oldest community west of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


GLenn Curtiss SMITH 


Madison College 
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The Southern Baptist Convention, 1845-1953. By Wutt1am Wricut Barnes. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1954. x, 330 pp. $3.75. 


“Tue Southern Baptist Convention arose out of the current American conflict over 
slavery, but behind the immediate occasion arising out of the slavery issue, there were 
fundamental disagreements over home missions and differing conceptions of the 
nature of Baptist general bodies.” Thus does Dr. Barnes define the origin of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. In his comprehensive study he ably traces the history 
of the Convention through the first one hundred years. He carefully places the 
subject in its historical setting so that its relation to the sweep of American history is 
clearly discernible and the Convention is not just a segment examined apart. 

A brief introduction and five chapters carry the history of the Convention through 
the year 1899. The remaining twelve chapters of Dr. Barnes’ work are topical treat- 
ments of the fields of interest and work which have received the support of the 
Southern Baptists. The period 1945-1953 is surveyed in a few pages by Porter Routh, 
executive secretary of the body. 

The ten-page bibliography will prove of value both to the specialist and to the 
Baptist layman interested in the history of his denomination in the various Southern 
states. Some of the latter will perhaps wonder that earlier Baptist newspapers such 
as the Arkansas Baptist, the Mississippi Baptist, and the Southern Baptist are not 
included. The student of the conflict of 1861-1865 will wonder that the Confederate 
Baptist was not consulted. Although the preface states that “official and private 
correspondence” were utilized in the writing, they are not included in the bibliography. 
In the narrative, however, reference is made to the W. C. Crane Papers, to a manu- 
script letter at Howard College, and to two unpublished doctoral dissertations. It 
would have been helpful also if the location of all the unpublished manuscripts 
utilized had been indicated. 

Dr. Barnes’ style is clear and interesting. His organization is logical; he treats each 
of the enterprises of the Convention in the order that they became part of the work of 
that body. A skillful blending of interpretation and fact give the volume added 
value. The index seems ample and is accurate. The Broadman Press is to be com- 
mended for the accuracy of the printing and for the pleasing format. 

Dr. Barnes, whose personal relations with his subject cover almost one half of the 
years dealt with, has, indeed, made a worthwhile contribution not only to Baptist 
history but to the history of the country. His work will long remain the definitive 
study of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Georgia Institute of Technology Wirarp E. Wicut 


A House Called Morven: Its Role in American History, 1701-1954. By AtFrep Hoyt 
Bit in collaboration with Water E. Epce with essay on architecture by GeorcE 
B. Tarum. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. xi, 206 pp. $3.00. 

Here is a compilation of anecdotes of some eight generations of “The Signer” 


Stocktons pleasantly presented against an ever present backdrop or theme — the suc- 
cessive building and preservation of the home place, Morven, in Princeton. 
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One suspects that much of its biographical content was considered only footnote 
material in the author's previous and more definitive contributions to Princetoniana. 
But here by sensitive editing, unglamorous biographical items are presented in a 
pleasant rhythm of interest and color resulting in a cohesive work which should have 
the popular appeal of a historical novel. Indeed, one can imagine that the naval 
exploits of the very real Commodore Robert Field Stockton were those of the fictional 
Hornblower! 

Many and great names and contrasts are found in this potpourri — Washington and 
Cornwallis; wars and Pope’s garden; Burr and Hamilton; Princeton (town, gown, and 
cloth) and Virginia gold mines; Dr. Rush and Thomas Sully; the properly sentimental 
verses of Annis Stockton and the intrigue surrounding Mary Stockton’s expulsion 
from boarding school — all are found in the unfolding story of the venerable house 
and contribute their weight of impressiveness to the Stockton’s place in two and a 
half centuries of history. 

There will be those who will be disappointed — the devotees of old house history 
and the architectural historians will find little to justify one’s initial interpretation 
of the title, nor is this theme aided, except for the general reader, by the supplementary 
essay on the architecture of Morven. The plate showing a conjectural restoration of 
Morven prompts us to agree with the essayist’s suggestion that the fuller history of 
the house awaits some opportunity for structural exploration. 

Meanwhile, although many archeological questions remain unanswered, for those 
whose curiosity is aroused a commendable bibliography and notation of manuscript 
sources are included, 

In 1951 the last private owners, former Governor Walter E. Edge and Mrs. Edge, 
conveyed Morven to the State of New Jersey for preservation. It is appropriate that 
a tribute to its place in history, so lovingly expressed by Governor Edge, should 
furnish the foreword to this delightful work. 

Mitton L. Grice 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
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THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society, Library and Manuscript Collection, 
Museum and Gallery 


Hours: 9 4.M. to 4:30 P.M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday, 
and closed during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 30 cents. 
Library and Manuscript Collection are open to research students without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 
NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 
Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 
Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Admission: 30 cents. 


School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to the Lee House, 
Battle Abbey, and Virginia House and Gardens wthout charge upon 
presentation of Membership Card. 




















Publications 


of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 





A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE in Henrico County, near Rich- 


mond, Virginia, The Home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, 
Together with an Account of some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, 
&c. therein, with Illustrations of the Interior, the Exterior and the Sur- 
rounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, MCMXLVII. 
Scarlet Algerian goat binding. xv, 76 pp. Appendices. Illustrated. Price 


$20.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY with 


notes on the subjects and artists. The text by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell. Contains material of interest to all Americans, especially Vir- 
ginians. Biographical and portrait notes refer to some one hundred and 
twenty-five items; also biographical material on the forty artists repre- 
sented. Binder’s cloth cover: 192 pages; 8 illustrations. Limited edition. 
To members of the Society $3.00 postpaid, non-members $3.25. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Acco- 


mack Counties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw; edited for the Society by George 
Carrington Mason. Bound in blue buckram, 1511 pp., 340 illustrations, 
with patent map for each county. Limited edition. Two volumes. Price 


per set $17.50 postpaid. 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and 





of Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America, from 1520 
to 1573. By Conway Robinson. Published by the Virginia Historical 
Society in 1848. Price $1.00. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 





COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
New Series 1882-1892. 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (pub- 
lished 1883) out of print; Volume II (published 1884) price, $1.00. 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished relating to the Huguenot Emigration to Vir- 
ginia and to the settlement at Manakin-Town with an Appendix of Genealogies. 
Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1884. (Less than 15 copies remaining un- 
sold). Price, $20.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections of 
the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1887. Price, 


$1.00. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by R. A. 
Brock. Volume I (published 1888); Volume II (published 1889). Price, per 
set, $2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (published 1890); Volume II 
(published 1891). Price, per set, $2.00. 





THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Published 
quarterly (January, April, July, and October). Per annum, $6.00; single num- 
bers, $2.00. t 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at the following prices: 
Volumes 1 to 40 inclusive, $1.00 per number, $3.00 per volume, unbound. 
Volumes 41 to 61 inclusive, $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS. Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 
13 to 17 and 21 to 50 inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


and 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Announce the publication => 


GENERAL LEE’S 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Life and Art of 
MICHAEL MILEY 


by MarsHa.t Fisuwicx, poe and Lee University 


Michael Miley, of Lexington, veteran of the Stonewall Brigade, not only 
documented on glass Lee’s last years and regional life in the late 19th century, 
but earned a distinctive place for both his scientific contributions and aesthetic 
achievements in photography. He invented his own method of making dry 
plates and produced by his own process some of the first successful color pho- 
tographs in history. The best of his work from the extensive Miley Collection 
of the Virginia Historical Society have been selected for this volume. In- 
cluded are rare historic Lee pictures and fou: photographs in color. 


$7.50 


Recently Published 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 
1570-1572 

by CutrForp M. Lewis, S.J. and Atsert J. Loomug, S.J. 

with a foreword by E.G. Swem 


“This book i is a delightful must for all those intesested § in the early history of 

Virginia . . .” — R. C. McDanel, University of Richmond 

$7.50 
PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

BY THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, CHAPEL HILL 
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THE THOROUGHBRED 


IN THE 


LOWER SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


1785-1842 
by ALEXANDER MACKAY-SMITH 
President, Clarke County Historical Association 


Being an Account of Horse Racing and Breeding in the Virginia Coun- 
ties of Frederick and Clarke, and the West Virginia Counties of Jefferson 


and Berkeley. By Members of the Families of 


Allen, Baylor, Bell, Bowles, Braxton, Brooks, Burwell, Byrd, Cameron, Carlyle, 
Christian, Cleveland, Engle, Fairfax, Glassell, Harness, Heard, Hite, King, Lewis, 


McGuire, M , Page, Perrin, Randolph, Shepherd, Smith, Taylor, Throck- 
morton, Tid , Turner, Ware, Washington, iting, Wood, and Wormeley. 
Illustrated by Portraits of 


John Randolph of Roanoke and of Captain Archibald Cary Randolph, breeder of 
Sir Archie; by facsimiles of letters an — gree certificates from Col. William R. 
Johnson, the “Napoleon of the Turf,” Theophilus Feild, President of the Rich- 
mond Jockey Club, and John Randolph of Roanoke; and by portraits of stallions 
painted by Troye and others. 

Copies at $3.75 postpaid may be obtained by enclosing check with order to 


G. C. GLAYSHER, WHITE POST, VIRGINIA 











Analytical Catalog Cards 


Printed library catalog cards analyzing the contents of Volume LXI 
(1953) of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography are 
now available. Sets (a total of 91 cards) can be obtained from the 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
707 East FRANKLIN STREET 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
for $3.50 postpaid. 

+ 7 7 


The Society plans to issue analytical cards for future 
volumes of the magazine, as well as for the back vol- 
umes published since the compilation of Swem’s Virginia 
Historical Index. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Rare and Out-of-Print Books 


Specializing in the 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


ANN WALLER REDDY 
1005 B. MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 














WE BUY AND SELL 
Virginia, West Virginia, Southern and 
Confederate Books; County, State and 
Family Histories. 

Catalogues Issued 

C. J. CARRIER 


BrIDGEWATER, VIRGINIA 


HENRY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
MARRIAGE BONDS 
1778-1849 


$7.50 
Edited and published by 
Vircrmni1a ANDERTON Dopp 


507 MATOAKA ROAD 
RICHMOND 26, VIRGINIA 

















VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 
GENEALOGIES 
Over fifty families settling in Virginia in 
Colonial times are contained in this book. 
The histories of some of these families 
begin in England. Ancestral homes and 
churches are identified so it will be pos- 
sible to visit them. Included are charts 
and military records. Some of the fam- 
ilies are: Butler, Claiborne, Travis, 
Newton, Grigsby, Doniphan, Gregg, Col- 
clough, Reade, Allen, Mallory, Wythe, 
Mumford, De Jarnette, Perryman, Barker, 
Bradford, Taylor, Pace, Moore, Wynne, 
Woodliffe, Thomas, Crafford, Warren, 
Davis, Ruffin, Aston, Eldridge, Binns, 
Mason, Flood, Gray, Jones, Norwood, 
Sorsby, Sledge. $10.00 


JOHN B. BODDIE 
2318 SUNMOR AVENUE 


MountTaln View, CaALiFoRNIA 








Genealogical Research . . . 


ARCHIVES: Pension and War Records: 
Civil — Revolutionary — War of 1812 
Census Schedules for all States 
Bounty Land Records 

LIBRARIES: Library of Congress 
D.A.R. Library 

WORK ALSO DONE IN: Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia; 
Maryland State Library, Annapolis, 
Maryland; Pennsylvania State Library, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


B 


Special Field Trips made upon your re- 
quest to any county of Virginia, 
Maryland or Pennsylvania. 


8 


HARLEY D. HATON 
921 Eve Srreet, N.W. 


Wasuincron 1, D.C. 
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GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 











Sizes and Prices 


Chart 

16"xz32” @ 
20" x36” @ 
23"x4"” @ 
2"x4"” @ 
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Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 
i) ARCHITECTURE, PUBLICATION, 
BOOKS {3 tire % ceENeaLooy, (4 MUSIC, 100 by EDWIN fi. DENBY 








1.. WATERCOLORS 2. LINCOLNIANA 
Reproductions of Watercolors by Edwin H. Denby done A GREAT BOOK. A Symposiom of many Memtrhai 
pe ee eh ay on W Sn conan 
the Near East. A listing of many subjects in full color and } ~ America, Historic Meeting. 




















WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 
Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 7 


BROOKS TRANSFER €# STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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